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OUR COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We deem it right to state that we do not ideutify ourselves with | God, I Have 


our correspondent’s opinions.} 


Jewish Fraternities America.—Tue Larter or 


THe CONGREGATION oF Hamapan.—Tue ReLarion 
BETWEEN Science AND RELIGION. 


At the very risk of being charged by our enlightened 


men with narrow-minded, sectarian exclusiveness, I should 
like to see a branch of the American order of Bnai Berith, 


described in your last, established in our own metropolis. 
We incessantly hear of Christian charity, of Christian 
virtue, of Christian resignation ; so, by way of contrast, I 
should like to see an association that, avowedly repudiating 
all foreign influences as motives of their actions, would 
practise Jewish charity, and in fact all other virtues which 
Christianity so uncharitably deems itself justified in mono- 
polisi Besides, the charge of exclusiveness does not 
apply to ih association in which the very restriction of its 
means is to serve a definite purpose, and is a worthy 
object in itself. The Bhai Berith have proposed to them- 
selyes the working out of a certain problem. They wish 
to show by their conduct in life the operation of Jewish 
morality, as deduced from Judaism; they wish to prove 
practically the excellency of the rel ong system which 
they follow. Believing as they do that they and their 


brethren in faith are in possession of the genuine ring, . 


representing true religion, as described by Lessing in the 
beautiful cube which he put into the mouth of Nathan 
the Wise, they wish to convey to others the conviction 
which animates themselves, This design would be entirely 
frustrated were the problem worked out by any other save 
Jewish elements, and to prevent the importation of any 
strange constituent the association must naturally be con- 
fined to Jews. 

The letter from the Jews of Hamadan, Persia, to Sir 
Moses Montefiore, which you copied in your last from the 
report of the Board of Deputies, is truly heart-rending. 
From all accounts, the Jews in Persia seem to be more 

oppressed than in any other country, and yet that kingdom 
is now more open to European influence than any other 
Asiatic country. Persian ambassadors are not rarely seen 
at oui court ; I believe one is now on his way from Con- 
stantinople to London. Why does the Board of Deputies 
not try to address the Shah direct? ‘There are names of 
English co-religionists which canot be strange to him. A 
memorial signed by our leading men, and forwarded to him 
either by our or by his ambassador, would reach him, and 
produce a favourable impression. Such a memorial might 
be presented, independent of any influence that our Govern- 
ment might choose to exercise in the matter, by means of 
its accredited agents at Teheran. Such independent action 
of the Board could not but greatly strengthen any remon- 


 strance that the Government might make ; for the latter, 


from its nature, can only be im general terms, and the 
amount of force which it is to possess must in a great 
measure depend upon the feeling of the ambassador in the 
matter ; whilst the Board can enter into full details, and 
speak at length and with warmth, as the case may require. 
Again, the Persian Government would see from such a 
memorial that there exists in England a Jewish central 
organisation, which is ready to listen to the grievances of 
oppressed co-religiozists, and which is influential enough 
to move the powerful English Government in the matter. 
But if only remonstrated with by the ambassador, knowing 
as the Persian Government does that this functionary has 
nd special interest in watching the effect of his representa- 
tion, and perhaps not the means, it may put him off with 
fair promises, or just do something to save appearances. | 


" bélieve in every case in which the Board interposes through 


the Foreign Office, it should also address itself direct to 
the authorities concerned, and this for: the reasons stated. 
In the case of the Jews of Bagdad the Board did -act so, 
and, as we see from the answers of the Turkish ambassa- 
dors, with complete success. 

I fully agree with you in the remarks you made in your 
last, in a notice to correspondents, on the relation between 
science and revelation. He that will dispute the results of 
scientific inquiries, on the ground that they are opposed to 
religion, is neither a scientific nor a religious man, since 
the effect of such opposition must be either to make the 
scientific man renounce religion or the religious man sci- 
ence, whilst both, proceeding from one and the same im- 
mutable, truthful Being must ultimately harmonise. It is 
astonishing to see how in every age, ever since science 
has commenced its investigation, inconsiderate religious 
zeal was ready to condemn every result that did not square 
with the zealot’s understanding of the Bible. In his dog- 
matism it never occurs to him that he may misunderstand 
the Word of God. He is sure that his own interpretation 
is the only correct one, and that every scientific inquiry 
that cannot stand this test must be subversive of religion. 
It certainly is subversive of his own religion, but not of that 
given by God, which is only confirmed by every new step 
in advance, provided we have the patience to wait until it be 
fully comprehended in all its ramifications and all its bear- 
ings. The knot must be untied, not cut ; and in nothing is a 
little knowledge so dangerous as in theology. Ata time 
when figurative ions in the Bible were not carefully 
distinguished from those which are to be taken 
in a literal sense, many Jews and Christians, otherwise 
_ orthodox in their belief, ascribed to God physical qualities 

on the strength of certain terms, common enough in 
Scripture, which speaks of the hand, and even finger of 
God, and attributes to Him a number of actions generally 
performed beings. .The anthropomorphists 
‘With which Christian Egypt at one time swarmed, figure 
in every church history, whilst one of the principal objects 
of ‘Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebuchim ” was to expose this 
error. You yourself have discussed the subject in your 
Three Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimonides.” 
Does now, with the same Bible in hand, either Jew or 
Gentile conceive of God in any other way save that of @ 
Spiritual Being? It is not that the Word of God 


changed, but our understanding of it. In the same way, if 


we haye only patience, and on the one hand allow science 


+ 
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he 


to continué itsdnvestigations, arid theology resexa of 


etation of certéin portions of the v0 
t the slightest doubt but that the zadst per= 


fect harmony will ultimately be shown to exist ng 
them. Years, it is true, may elapse before this om va 
be obtained ; hypothesis after hypothesis will be adop 
and discarded. when the complication will 
be greatest, superior mind will diseover 
following which the skein will be disentangled. That you 
readers may see how old the controversy between pyre 
derate religious zeal and science is, I will make a s ort 
extract from Mr. Sharpe's masterly “ History of Egypt. 
This sharp-sighted author speaks of the well-known se 
veller Cosmas, in the latter half of the sixth century, whom 
he introduces to his readers in these terms :-— 

One of the most remarkable men in this age of ignorance 

was Cosmas, an Alexandrian merchant, who wished that the 
world should nct only be enriched but enlighted by his travels, 
| After making many voyages through Ethiopia and India for 
the sake of gain, he quitted trade, and became a monk and an 
author. When he writes as a traveller about the Christian 
churches of India and Ceylon, and the inscriptions which he 
copied at Adule in Abyssinia, everything that he tells us is 
valdable; bat when he reasons as a monk, the case is sadly 
changed. He is of the dogmatical school which forbids all 
enquiry as heretical. He fights the battle which has been so 
often fought before and since, an? is even still fought so reso- 
lutely, the battle of religious ignorance against scientific know- 
edge. He sets the words of the Bible against the results of 
science; he denies that the world is a sphere; and quotes the 
Old Testament against the pagan astronomers, to show that it 
is a plane, covered by the firmament as by a roof, above which 
he places the kingdom of seaven. His work is named Christian 
Topography, and he is himself usually called Cosmas Indico. 
pleustes, from the country which he visited. 
The arguments employed by Cosmas were unfortunately but 
too often used by the Chrétian world in general, who were even 
willing to see learning itstlf fall with the overthrow of pagan- 
ism. The great poets we’e forbidden because they had written 
about their gods. Statas were no longer admired, because 
they had been made to beworshipped. Among the Egyptians 
in particalar, mathematics astronomy, history, and indeed all 
learning, had been in thehands of the priests; so when know- 
ledge was divided into satred and profane, whatever was not 
drawn from Scripture wis slighted and neglected; and this 
perhaps was one of the thief causes of the darkness which 
overspread the world durijg the middle ages. 


‘Peceived 


THE SECT G@ THE SADDUCEES. 
From the Geschichte, Lehren und Meinungen aller 
religiosen Sekten dd Juden. ‘“ History, Doctrines, 
and Opinions of allreligious sects among the Jews,” 
b¥ P. Beer, Brunn,) 1822. (Vol. 1. p. 114.) 
(Concluded from our last.) | 


The great Maimorides, in his commentary on the 
maxin of Antigonus of Socho, states, ‘‘ The intention 
of this wise and pious man, (Antigonus) was to impress 
on our minds the sacred duty of serving the Deity, with 
motives pure and free from every admixture of selfish- 
ness; and to teach us that we ought to be obedient to 
God’s holy law, net because we wish to gain temporal 
prosperity asa recdmpense for our obedience, but be- 
cause we love the divine Legislator as the Author of 
every good, and Cater of the universe. The sage 
had two disciples, ae and Baithos. When they 
heard his maxim tléy said to each other as they with- 
drew from his présence, ‘See our teacher evidently 
maintains that nether reward nor punishment awaits 
man in an after stale.’ Having adopted this conclusion, 
into which they were misled by not properly understand- 
ing the meaning ofthe sage Antigonus, they separated 
themselves from tle community, and mutually encour- 
aging and suppofting each other, they renounced the 
law, and formed the sect with the sages of Sadducees 
and Baithosees. ‘But as they did not meet with any 
very extensive sapport in their dissent, and did not even 
venture publicly to express their opinions, because they 
feared that the cbmmon peop!e would put them to death 
as Athieists, they told their disciples that they believed 
in the written law, but they rejected the oral law because 
the traditions on which it was founded were untrue. 


This they did in order to throw off the restraints which 


the oral Jaw insposed on them, and also that they might 
be at liberty to substitute their own expositions and 
commentaries in lieu of the authority of the traditions. 
From these two men, Zaidok and Baithos, those wicked 
sects take their origin, which in these countries (Egypt) 
are called Caraites, but which in the days of the Misch- 
nic and Talmudic sages were called Sadducees and 
Baithosees. These are the schismatics who denied the 
divine origin of the oral Jaw, and rejected the author- 
ity of the traditions, contrary to the precise command 
of the Lord, which directs that, ‘ Thou shalt come 
unto the priests, the Levites, and unto the judge that 
shall be in those days and inquire ; and they shall show 
thee the sentence of judgment. And thou shalt do ac- 
cording to the sentence which they of that place which 
the Lord shall choose shall shew thee; and thou ob- 
serve to do according to all that theyinformthee. Ac- 
cording to the sentence of the law which they shall 
teach thee, and according to the judgment which they 
shall tell thee thou shalt do: thou shalt not decline from 
the sentence which they shall shew thee, to the right 
nor to the left.” (Deut, xvii 9—11.) 
Thus the three narratives which we have inserted, of 
Aboth de R. Nathan, of R. Abraham ben David, and 
Maimunides, agree in ascribing the origin of this sect to 
two disciples of Antigonus of Socho. But others as- 
sign a much older date to the doctrines entertained by 
the Sadducees, which according to their opinion were. al- 
jaded to by the prophet Malachi in hisreproach, ‘ Ye 
have said, it is vain to serve the Lord; and what profit 
is it that we have kept his ordinance ?” (Mal. iii. 1-4. 
The antiquity of this sect is by some carried further 
back, even to the days of Ezekiel, who, it is said, was” 
directed to restore life to the dry bones, in order to give 
These infidels a convincing proof of the resurrection of 
the dead. $ 

The sect: of the Sadducees survived the fall of Jerusa- 
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laté&s thé days of the em pero? Justinian, 
theth as and perseteted them with great vio- 
lence. They therefore emigrated from his dominions 
and sought refuge in Persia, and no further mention of 
them appears in history. Some maintain that R¥ Anan 


tenets of thit sect, This however, is a mis 
sect re-éstablished by these two men was rp 2 
Caraites, which still exists, and has only one doctrine 
in common with the Sadducees, viz, rejecting the author- 
ity of the traditions and oral law. 


Papua.—Tue Rapprnican ScHoor.—This semi 
we learn to our regret, has in 
of Lombardy to Sardinia lost 


consequence of the cession 
many of its resources. Its 


of Mantua, which has, however been declined by the 
Austrian Government. The seminary will, therefore, 
continue, but can only drag on its existence. 


SCENERY AROUND JERUSALEM.—The most pleasing 
feature in the scenery around Jerasalem is the valley of 
Jehosaphat. By descending the hill to the torrent of 
Kedron, a bridge leads over its dry and deep bed; it 
must have been very narrow, though in winter a rapid 
Stream. A few steps beyond the rivulet you come to 
the garden of Gethsemane, now neglected and decayed. 
It is surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but the soil is 
bare; no verdure grows «pon it save five or six fine 


This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beautifully 
situated. You look up and down the romantic valley ; 
close behind rises the mountain ; before you are the walls 
ofthe Holy City. While lingering here, at evening and 
solitary—for it is not often a footstep passes by—that 
night of sorrow and grief rushes on the imagination, 
when Israel's glory fell, and the flames of destruction 
and despair rolled over the city. From thence the path 
winds up the Mount of Olives ; it is a beautiful hill ; on 
the summit stands the remains of a church erected by 
the Empress Helena. Descending Olivet to the narrow 
valley of Jchosaphat, you come to the pillar of Absalom, 
It has a very antique appearance, and is a pleasing ob- 
ject in the valley ; it is of yellow stone, adorned with 
half columns, formed into three stages, and terminates 
in a copula. The tomb of Zacharias, adjoining, is 
square, with four or five pillars, and is cut out of the 
rock. The small village of Siloah is built on the rugged 
side of the hill above ; and just there the valleys of Hin- 


| nom and Jchosaphat meet, at the corner of Mount Zion ; 


they are both dotted with olive trees. Over the ravine 
of Hinnom, and directly opposite the city, is the Mount 
of Judgment. It is a broad and barren hill, without 
any of the picturesque beauty of Olivet, though loftier, 

The most interesting portion of this hill is where its 

rocks descend so precipitously into the valley of Hin- 

nom, and are mingled with many a straggling olive tree, 
All these rocks are hewn into sepulchres of various forms 
and sizes; no doubt they were the tombs of the ancient 
Jews, and are in general cut with considerable care and 
skill. The valley Hinnom now turns to the west of the 
city, and extends rather beyond the north wall ; here 
the plain of Jeremiah commences, and is the best wooded 
tract of the whole neighbourhood. About half a mile 
from the wall is a ruined, desolate building, adorned 
with a few trees ; it is said to be the tombs of the kings, 
On the east side commences the famous valley of Elah, 
where David, the champion of Israel,*slew Goliah. It 
is @ pretty and interesting looking spot, the bottom orna- 
mented with olive trees. Its present appearance answers 
exactly to the description given in the Scriptures; the 
two hills on which the armies stood entirely confining it 
to the right and left. The valley is not half a mile broad, 
Tradition was not required to identify this spot. Nature 
has stamped it with everlasting features of truth; the 
brook still flows through it in a winding course, and the 
smooth stones lay there plentiful, from which David 
took ; the hills are not precipitous, but slope gradually 
down. The vale is varied with banks and undulations, 
and not a single habitation is visible in it. From the 
sketches of the battle, and positions of the armies, it is 
difficult to account for the mighty numbers stated as 
having fought ; where could they have been drawn up ? 
The rich and beautiful plain of Esdralon is the most 
spacious area in the country, and was the theatre of 
many battles. The plains of Jericho are the next in 
extent; but when we read that many hnndreds of thou- 
sands of men fought around Moant Ephraim, and other 
valleys in this country, one is tempted to wonder how 
these confined spots and open places could have cons 
tained them. At the sontheast of Zion, in the valley of 
Jehosaphat, it is said the gardens of Solomon stood, and 
also on the hill adjoining Olivet. It was not a bad, 
but rather a confined site for them. The valley here is 
covered with a rich verdure, divided by hedges into a 
number of small gardens. The places within the walls 
of the city, which tradition renders sacred, are innumer- 
able, and would take volumes for their description. 


No Iron amone Ecyprrians.—It is mentioned as a 
singular fact, by a scientific writer, that, while executing 
the most wonderful works—such as statues fifty-four 
feet in beight, and weighing about eight hundred tons 
formed of a single block of granite—the Egyptians were 


discovered in their tombs, or incorporated with any of 
their works. ** But tools of bronze, hardened by some 
process with which we are now unacquainted, have been 
found ; also swords of the same material finely tempered 
have been found near Thebes. The huge pieces of 
stone used in building are frequently found to be con- 


nected by wooden clamps. 


MertroporrtaNn Free Hospirar, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARBE, 
City.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 


the week ending Oct. 7, was—medical, 1054; surgical, 
499 ; total, 1553 ; of which 481 were new cases. | 


in Persia, and a certain Al-phrey, in Spain, revived the. 


dissolution was therefore petitioned for by the congregation 


venerable olive trees, speaking from a bygone time. . 


unacquainted with the use of iron. No iron has been’ 
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the latter into two different portions. 


' «Let there be a raquia 7) in the midst of the maim 


'99p% from the maim D7, which were above the raquia 


shamaim Now this word raquia 


‘stretched out, an extension, a reach. 


. sition or place. 
conceived by modern philosophers, that each particle, 


objects to praise God from the earth, and certain others 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM LXX. 
O God! for my deliverance speed ; 
Lord! help me in this hour of need ; 
O’erwhelmed be they, with grief and shame, 
Who for my soul’s destruction aim. 


and scatter, in Thine ire, 
Those who to injure me conspire ; 
Be their reward, ashamed to flee, 
Who say Aha, aha! to me. 
To those who love Thee in their heart. 
Delight do Thou and joy impart; 
Let all, who in Thy grace confide, 
Exclaim, “ Let God be magnified.” — 
But poor am I, and great my need, 
O God! for my deliverance speed ; 
O Thou! my saving health and stay— 
Eternal! haste; make no delay. 


CREATION.—Cuar. VII. 
The Expanse. 
The next process, described in the sacred narrative, 
is the extrication of the shamaim D°nDd, from their 
combination with the maim O73, and the separation of 


The description is very peculiar—And God said, 


5") ; and let it be a dividing betwees maim 5.4 into 
maim "4. And God made the raquia 77, and 
divided the maim 3°) which were under the raquia 


5955); and it was so; and God called the raquia 


comes from the verb ragua 2? to rack, or to stretch, 


and therefore means a stretching out, or anything, 
It was not how- 
ever mere space, for it was occupied by a something—a 
kind of maim 0° which were called shamaim Ow. 
Various opinions have been given by e:ymologists in 
regard to the root which enters ito combination with 
maim O%Q, to form this compound word; but one of 
the best supported is that it is ash (DN, fire” °— 
According to this etymology, the primary meaning of 
the word shamaim O°DD would be fire fluids ; and we 
can conceive of no name more appropriate for the fluids, 
which occupy the vast extension, and compose that 
elastic medium, whose vibrations cause light and heat, 
and which philosophers have termed the Ether + There 
was thus a separation effected between the two sorts of 
maim DQ which composed the original thehom DTN. 
Those capable of the vibratory motions which cause 
light and heat were principally located in the extension, 
and called five-fluids; while the rest of the maim O°) 
were separated into distinct portions, by means of the 


extension. 
It is not a little curious that the Greeks rendered the 


Hebrew word raquia 7?) or expanse, by the term 


stereéma, or firmanent—a word implying fixity of po- 
Now, it is a property of the Ether, as 


or centre of elasticity, of which it is composed, has a 
fixed position in space, from which it never departs, 
except to the minute distance involved in an undulation, 
and to which it immediately returns, when the agitating 
force ceases to act. ‘Thus the Ether, while it is an 
expanse, is also a firmament, every part of which retains 
a normal position in space ; whereas all ponderable 
matter is continually changing its position—no one atom 
of it ever remaining in the same absolute portion of 
space for two consecutive seconds of time. This sin- 
gular coincidence would almost lead one to suppose 
that the Ether of modern philosophers may be only a 
re-discovery of what was known to some of the wiser 
among the ancients. 
From the manver in which the separation of the maim 
=) into different portions is described, it would appear 
to have been by the portion belonging to our globe 
becoming detached from the rest. God made the ex- 
panse, and separated the maim D7 under, or on the 


mundane side of the expanse, from the maim 3°) 


above, or on the ultra-mundane side of the expanse, 
From this it may be inferred that the former were a 


small detachment from the greater mass, which were 


Leyond and kept separated by the fire-fluids. 

That these maim DQ, above or beyond the fire- 
fluids, were something altogether out of the sphere of 
the earth, and not the atmospheric waters, as some have 
supposed, appears pretty evident from the tenor of the 
148th Psalm. The psalmist there invokes certain 


to praise Him from the heavenaj-or fire-fluids. Among 
the former he classes the atmospheric avaters; but 
among the latter he classes the maim $7) above the 
shamaim 3", whence it may be fairly inferred that, 
by the latter he understood not the atmospheric waters, 
nor anything belonging to this earth, but the seas of 
other worlds. Now, if we consider that the mundane 
portion of the maim Q*72 embraced the whole materials 
‘of which our globe was composed, and which had not 
yet been separated from each other, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the ultra-mundane maim DQ were similarly 
constituted, and were, in like manner, the mixed ma- 
terials, out of which all the ultra-mundane bodies were 


formed. 
Aceording to this view, the description here given 


* gYyNe is the root of the English word “ ashes.” 

+ Other etymologists deny this connection between the words 
“maim” $5 and “shamaim” DS, assigning as the root 
of the latter the verb “ shom ” SH), denoting to put, or place 
—thus making the meaning of the noun to be “ disposers,”’ and 


and to the separation, by its means, of the other species 


while eternal ages are rolling on. 


applies to the formation of the vest. etherial expanse, 


of matter, into Dumerous masses, to form suns, and 
stars, and planets. Thus, the second yom §'}‘, or light 
period, like its precursor, was characterised by a con- 
dition of things, in which certain materials or objects 
were mingled together and concealed ; and secondly by 
a separation of these materials or objecte—resulting in 
their disclosure or development. Thus there was a 
mingling or concealment, and there was a disclosure or 
development yom second. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 


It is highly unreasonable, if not absurd, to suppose 
that the thinking principle in man will ever be annihi- 
lated. 

In so far as our knowledge of the universe extends, 
there does not appear a single instance of annihilation 
throughout the materigl system. There is no reason to 
believe, that, thronghout all the worlds which are dis- 
persed through the immensity of space, a single atom 
has ever yet been or ever will be annihilated. From a 
variety of observations, it appears highly probable that 
the work of creation is still going forward in the distant 
regions of the universe, and that the Creator is replenish- 
ing the voids of space with new worlds and new orders 
of intelligent beings ; and it is reasonable to believe, from 
the incessant agency of Divine O nnipotence, that new 
systems will be continually emerging into existence 
But no instance has 
yet occurred of any system or portion of matter, either 
in heaven or earth, having been reduced to annihilation, 
Changes are indeed incessantly taking place, in countless 
variety, throughout every department of nature. The 
spots of the sun, the belts of Jupiter, the surface of thé 
moon, the rings of Saturn, and several portions of the 
starry heavens, are frequently changing or varying their 
aspects. On the earth, mountains are crumbling down, 
the caverns of the ocean are filling up, islands are 
emerging from the bottoms of the sea, and again sinking 
into the abyss; the ocean is frequently shifting its boun- 
daries, and trees, plants, and waving grain, now adorn 
many tracts which were once overwhelmed with the 
foaming billows, Earthquakes have produced frequent 
devastations, voleanoes have overwhelmed fruitful fields 
with torrents of burning lava, and even the solid strata 
within the bowels of the earth have been bent and dis- 
rupted by the operation of some tremendous power, 
The invisible atmosphere is likewise the scene of perpe- 
tual changes and revolutions, by the mixture and de- 
composition of gases, the respiration of animals, the pro- 
cess of evaporation, the action of the winds, and the 
agencies of light, heat, and the electric and magnetic 
fluids. The vegetable kingdom is either progressive, 
advancing to maturity, or falling into decay. Between 
the plants and the seeds of vegetables there is not the 
most distant similarity. A small seed, only one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter, after rotting for a while in the 
earth, shoots forth a stem ten thousand times greater in 
size than the germ from which it sprung, the branches 
of which afford an omple shelter for the fowls of heayen. 
The tribes of animated nature are likewise in a state of 
progressive change, either from infancy to maturity and 
old age, or from one state of existence toanother. The 
caterpillar is first an egg, next a crawling worm, then a 
nymph orchrysalis, and afterward a butterfly adorned 
with the most gaudy eolours. The May-bug beetle 
burrows in the earth, where it drops its egg, from which 
its young creeps out in the shape of a maggot, which 
casts its skin every year, and, in the fourth year, it 
barsts from the earth, unfolds its wings, and sails in 
rapture through the soft air. The animal and vegetable 
tribes are blended, by a variety of wonderful and inces- 
sant changes. Animal productions afford food and 
nourishment to the vegetable tribes, and the various 
parts of animals are compounded of matter derived from 
the vegetable kingdom. The wool of the sheep, the 
horns of the cow, the teeth of the lion, the feathers of the 
peacock, and the skin of the deer ; nay even our hands 
and feet, our eyes and ears, with which we handle and 
walk, see and hear, and the crimson fluid that circulates 
in our veins, are derived from plants and herbs which 
once grew in the field ; which demonstrates the literal 
truth of the ancient saying, ** All flesh is grass,” 

Still, however, amidst these various and unceasing 
changes and transformations, no example of annihilation 
has yet occurred to the eye of the most penetrating ob- 
server. When a piece of coal undergoes the process of 
combustion, its previous form disappears, and its com- 
ponent parts are dissolved, but the elementary particles 
of which it was composed still remain in existence. 
Part of it is changed into caloric, part into gas, and 
part into tar, smoke, and ashes, which are soon formed 
into other combinations. When vegetables die, or are 
decomposed by heat or cold, they are resolved into their 
primitive elements, caloric, light, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and carbon; which immediately enter inte new combi- 
nations, and assist in carrying forward the designs of 
Providence in other departments of nature. But such 
‘incessant changes, so far from militating against the 
idea of the future existence of man, are, in reality, pre- 
sumptive proofs of his immortal destination. For, if 
amidst the perpetual transformations, changes and revo- 
lutions, that are going forward throughout universal 
nature in all its departments, no particle of matter is 
ever lost, or reduced to nothing, it is in the highest de- 
gree improbable that the thinking principle in man will 
be destroyed, by the change which takes place in the 
different states of existence to which a caterpillar is de- 
stined. This animal, as already stated, is first an egg, 
and how different does its form appear when it comes 


they give as a reason that the “shamaim” D*/SY7 were em- 


‘ployed to make a new disposition of the original “ maim” Ep, , 


‘Others, again, make the word a compound of “sham” By, 
‘there, and “maim” [°{§; but the etymology given above is 
the best supported. “Shamaim” f°79%/ seems to reappear 


forth a crawling worm. After living sometime in the 
caterpillar state, it begins to languish, and apparently 
dies; it is encased in atomb, and appears devoid of 
life and enjoyment. After a certain period it acquires 
new life and vigour; bursts its confinement, appears in a 


may be the punishment and dismissal of the teacher, . 


‘more glorious form, mounts upwards on ex w 

and traverses the regione of the air. gy ees 
reasonable, from analogy, to believe that man, in his 
present state, is only the rudiment of what be shall be 
hereafter in 4 more expansive sphere of existence? aud 
that, when the body is dissolved in death, the soul takes 
the ethereal flight into 4 celestial region, puts on im- 
mortality, and becomes “ all eye, ear, all 


and divine feeling ?” 

Since, then, it ap that annibilation forma no 
of the plan of the Creator in the material we 
reasonable to suppose, that the system of an 
is in incessant operation in the world of mind ? that God 
is every day creating thousands of minds, ‘endeed with 
the most capacious powers, and, at the same time, re- 
ducing to eternal destruetion thousands of those which 
he had formerly created? Shall the material universe 
exist amidst all its variety of changes, and shal] that 
noble creature, for whose sake the universe was created, 
be cut off for ever in the infancy of its being, and doomed 
to eternal forgetfulness? Is it consistent with the com- 
mon dictates of reagon to admit, that matter shall have a 
longer duration than mind, which gives motion and 
beauty to every material scene? Shall the noble struc- 
tures of St. Paul and St. Peter survive the ravages of 
time, and display their beautiful proportions to sugces- 
sive generations, while Wren and Angelo, the architects 
that planned them, are reduced to the condition of the 
clods of the valley? Shall the Novam Organum” of 
Bacon, and the ‘‘ Optics ” aud “ Principia ” of Newton, 
descend to future ages, to d their sublime concep- 
tious, while the illustrious. migds who gave birth to 
these productions are enveloped in the darkness of eternal 
night? There appears a palpable absurdity and incon- 
sistency in admitting such conclusions. We might 
almost as soon believe that the universe would continue 
in its present harmony and order, were its Creator 


it 


| ceasing to exist. “ Suppose that the Deity, through all 


the lapse of past ages, has supported the universe by 
such miracles of power and wisdom as have already been 
displayed, merely that he might please himself with 
letting it fall to pieces, and enjoy the spectacle of the 
fabric falling to ruins ;” would such a design be worthy 
of Infinite Wisdom, or conformable to the ion we ought 
to entertain of a Being eternal and immatable in his 
nature, and possessed of boundless perfection? But 
suppose, further, that he were to annibilate that rational 
nature for whose sake he created the universe, while the 
material fabric was still permitted to remain in existence, 
would it net appear still more incompatible with the 
attributes of a Being of unbounded goodness and intel- 
ligence ? To blot out from existence the rational part 
of his creation, and to cherish desolation and a heap of 
rubbish, is such an act of inconsistency, that the mind 
shrinks back with horror at the thought of attributing 
it to the All-Wise and Benevolent Creator. 

We are, therefore, necessarily led to the following 
eonclusion : ‘* That, when the human body is dissolved, 
the immaterial principle by which it was animated, con- 
tinues to think and act, either in a state of separation 
from all body, or in some material vehicle to which it is 
intimately united, and which goeth off with it at death ; 
or else, that it is preserved by the Father of spirits, for 
the purpose of animating a body in some future state.” 
soul contains no prisciple of dissolation within it- 
self, since it is an immaterial uncompounded substance : 
and, therefore, although the materia! creation were te be 
dissolved and to fall into ruins, its energies might still 
remain unimpaired, and its faculties 

— “ Blourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
Lhe wreck of matter, and the erash of worlds !”” 

And the Creator is under no necessity to annihilate 
the soul for want of power to support its faculties, for 
want of objects on which to exercise them, or for want 
of Space to contain the innumerable intelligencies that 
are incessantly emerging into existence; for the range 
of immensity is the theatre of his Omnipotenee, and that 


powerful energy which has already brought millions of . 


systems into existence, can as easily replenish the uni- 
verse with ten thousaad millions more. If room were 
wanted for new creations, ten thousand additional worlds 
could be comprised within the limits of the solar system, 
while a void space and more than a hundred and eighty 
thousand miles would still intervene between the orbits 
of the respective globes ; and the immeasurable spaces 
which intervene between our planetary system and the 
nearest stars would afford an ample range for the reve- 
lations of millions of worlds. And, therefore, although 
every soul, on quitting its mortal frame, were clothed 
with @ new material vehicle there is ample seope in the 
spaces of the universe, and in the omnipotent energies 
of the Creator, for the full exercise of all its powers, and 


for every enjoyment requisite to its happiness. Se that, 


in every point of view in which we eap contemplate the 
soul of man and the perfections of its Creator, it appears 
not only improbable, but even absurd in the highest 
degree, to suppose that the spark of intelligence in man 
will ever be extinguished. 


_ Bockenneim.—Hesse Execrorat.—How far tyranny 
is carried in despotieally governed states, will appear from 


the following incident. ‘The religious teacher of Bocken- 


heim having delivered, on the last Sabbath in August, a 
discourse in the synagogue, referred among other scriptural 
passages, also to the well-known verse in Ps, 146, * Do 


not depend upon princes, &e.” Se). 
A short time after the service the harmless man received 
a visit from the commissioner of the police, accompanied by 
a body of the force. The teacher had, in order to avoid 
arrest and the searching of the house, to band ower to the 
official the copy of the discourse. In vain’the innocent man 
set forth, that it was a biblical Verse that he had 
quoted, and that it was part and parce! of the daily prayess. 
A judicial inquiry is being instituted, the result of which 
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governments, endeavouring to set bounds to the unlimited 
power of the Church, that allowed the cruel laws against 
the Jews to fall into desuetude ? One word from the Church 
through her recognised head, and the Gospel would have 
possessed the merit and the glory which must now be 
accorded to men of the school of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
Will the Papacy deny this? Let us look at the very same 


SERVER. 


mediaeval popes. They were, as we stated before, far in 
advance of the current morality of their generation. And 
had they in subsequent periods kept pace with the onward 
march of the time, they must undoubtedly have retained 
their foremost rank, have formed the vanguard ‘of human 


civilisation, and thus earned in every age the gratitude of 


the oppressed and persecuted Jew, Unfortunately, however 
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NOTICE. 


Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- 
ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptions will, in imitation of the American papers, 
be acknowledged in our journal in the week of their re- 
ceipt, and such acknowledgment shall have the validity 


of a receipt. | 


NOTICES 


An Old Subscriber, who writes from Manchester, must in the usual 
way authenticate his communication if he wishes us to notice it. 
No attention is paid to anonymous letters, whatever their con- 
‘tents may be. The same reply we also give to the sender 


of the report “ Central 


London Rifle Volunteers,” 


Mr. 


Macnin writes to assure us that he has not misunderstood the 


articles on Creation; and we believe him. 


We repeat again 


that we shall willingly open our columns to any refutation 
free from theological arguments, but based solely on philological 
uotation from Isaiah proves 


and scientific grounds. 


The 


nothihg, the question at issue 
primitive matter is referred to by Moses in the first chapter of 


Genesis or not, 


eing whether the creation of 
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CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday 
Saturday 


27 


Oct. 12 Tishri 26,| Sabbath com. at 5. 
13 


Sabbath closes at 6.10. 
S, Genesis i. 1. 
Haphtorah, Isaiah xlii. 


Tuesday and Wednesday next will be 


countries when the re-action commenced. ‘The first sure 
sign of the rising papal influence was the oppression of the 
Jews. Not a word of compassion was whispered in 
favour of the enslaved Jews by any of the vice-gerents of 
God on earth after the restoration of Pius VII. to his do- 
minion and power. The supposed heaven-appointed inter- 
preters and guardians of the Gospel of mercy had not a 
word to say in behalf of the harmless Jews, who were 
everywhere being deprived of the humane concessions 
which had been made to them bythe apostles of the free- 
thinkers. Greater atrocities could not be conceived than 
those practised on hundreds of loyal industrious citizens, all 
at once compelled to resign any honourable office that they 
might have held, to dispose of any property that they 
might h»ve acquired on the faith of laws promulgated by 
the acknowledged government, and to retire into over- 
crowded, squalid, filthy ghettos. Yet were these and 
many more atrocities perpetrated upon the Jews all over 
Europe, wherever Ultramontanism gained the ascendant 
without being once rebuked by any of the heads of the 
Chureh. Nay, more; it was the Papacy which in these 
atrocities set a precedent to the other powers, and even 
carried its persecutions to a length of which those of every 
other government fell short. ‘The successors of Pius VII. 
not only did not find it un-Christian to revive the 
fiendish laws of a Paul IV., which immured the Jews 
in their narrow, lightless, and airless Jeweries, but re- 
stricted them to the most degrading occupations, as de- 
structive of every fine feeling and noble aspiratlon, as of 
bodily health, whilst overwhelming them with taxes, and 
in addition giving them over as a prey to priestly vampires. 
The atrocities sanctioned by Leo XII. only, find their 
parallel in the decrees enacted against the unfortunate 
Jews by the fanatic visigoths. And what blow, what 
insult, what tear has the benevolent Pius IX. spared the 
Jews, either in his own dominions, or in those under his 
direct influence, in consequence of the concordats con- 
cluded? Let the unexpiated crime committed on the 
Mortara family speak. Let the retrogression, the legal 
vexations, and the clerical encroachments in Austrian 
speak. 


Again, were we disposed to be as unjust to the Papacy, 
as the the Papacy is to us, we might urge that all that the 
Church anciently did was, that it did not go tothe very 
extreme to: which some fanatics wished to push it, There 
is no doubt, had the popes been so minded, they might 


not only have sanctioned secret, but also forcible baptism, 


not only the abduction of children of seven years, but of 
infants on the breast, not only involuntary conversions 
effected on the dying, but also on the vigorous in health, 
for the principle which allows #he one must consistently 
also permit the other. There is no doubt that, had the 


popes been so minded, they might have declared all Jewish 


marriages null and void, on the same principle that they 
sanctioned the marriage of either of the couple with a 
Christian without a previous divorce, and might have dis- 
inherited Jewish children in the same way, as they com- 
pelled the father to make an ample provision for his apo- 
state child. Had the popes in ancient times been so 
minded, they might undoubtedly have decreed these and 
many other atrocities. They would have been applauded 
by the saints of barbarous ages. That they did not do so, 


Che Chranicle, 


for its claim to the thanks of the human species, 


like Chinese civilisation, remained stationary 


but stemmed the tide of fanaticism certainly redounds to 
their credit. Still such praise can only be negative, and 


the Papacy 


| at a time, 
when everything around was in rapid motion, Undoubtedly 


the Chinese were centuries before us acquainted with the 
typographical art, yet whilst we are carrying it every day 
from process to process to a higher degree of perfection 
the celestials still cling to block printing, as their fathers 


did a thousand years ago, during the dynasty of the Toong, 


No doubt, gun-powder was known to the Chinese long 
before fire-arms revolutionised Europe, yet but for Euro- 
pean interposition not evenjthe matchlock gun would to this 


day be known to the celestials. If these have been 


left far behind in the race of nations, and now pay the 


penalty of this stagnation, whose fault is it, but their own ? 
Incessant motion and development is the law of hature, 
Woe to him that wantonly counteracts it. 

But it was not only in humanity, it was also in liberality 

art, and learning that the Church at one time was the 
world’s standard-bearer. Whenthe most grinding centrae 
lisation of despotism was on the point of trampling out the 
very embers of the spirit of freemen, which the savages 
from the Teutonic forests had carried with them into their 
conquests, it was the Papacy alone which was able to set 
up a counteracting power, to check, and. to circumscribe 
the new tyranny of imperialism. The free institutions of 
the Italian republics in the middle ages, the only refuges 
of arts, trades, incipient sciences, as well as all the 
virtues which liberty inspires and fosters, always found 
their chief supporters in the popes, the antagonists of the 
emperors, the church having not yet consented to lend her 
terrors to the civil power. The settlement of industrious 
monks among vagrant and rude barbarian tribes “became 


from which civilisation spread around as from a centre. 
An were not the monasteries the seats of mediaeval learne 
ing, which preserved for us the precious remnants of that 
classic literature to which the regeneration of mankind is 
greatly due? Undoubtedly the Church was the channel 


to arising one, nourishing and fertilising it. But here 
again the Church stopped short while all around was ad- 
vancing and in motion. But not only did she stand still, 


‘but she presumptuously dared to call out * So far and no 


further!” Inquisition, censorship, and Index Purgatorius 
are pet institutions of hers, contrived to arrest the spirit of 
progress on the very point at which she herself stopped: 
The Bible is a forbidden book to a Church which has pre- 
served for us Ovid’s Ars Amandi ; Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
Lois is placed in the Index Expurgatorius, by the same 
influences which transmitted to us Demosthenes’ Phillipies. 
Art, science, and morality, may alike acknowledge the 
services rendered to civilisation by the Church of old, and 
yet vote modern Papacy a stumbling block in the way, 
that must be removed at any cost, without thereby incur- 
ring the reproach of ingratitude. The Papacy has served 
its turn.. Like the seedcorn in the ground, it has been 
converted into a hideous mass of putrifaction, after having 
germinated and sprouted forth. The dead have no right 
to poison the living. Let them be buried decently, and 
even with due honours. The Jew, in exulting in the 
downfall of the temporal power of the Papacy is as little 


hail in it the consummation of mankind's highest aspira- 
tions. 


frequently the nucleus of ajflourishing agricultural colony, 


through which the civilisation of the decayed world flowed - 


ungrateful as the philosopher, moralist, and liberal, who | 


Webrem Observer. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH VERSUS 
THE SYNAGOGUE. 

Is the synagogue really ungrateful to the church as some 
advocates of Roman Catholicism reproach us, when they 
see our exultation at the imminent downfall of the temporal 
power of the Pope? Were we disposed to be as unjust to 
the Papacy as the Papacy to us, we might say, whatever 
protection the Church in days long gone by may have 
accorded to Jews and Judaism, is more than countervailed 
by the persecution practised in modern time. We might 
ask, When has a pope within the last few centuries raised 
his potent voice in favour of the oppressed, down trodden 
children of Israel? What banishment, what pillage, what 
massacre has it averted from them in any of those Catholic 
countries, in the councils of which its influence was para- 
mount ? Have not all ameliorations in the condition of the 


Jews in modern time been accomplished, despite, or at least 
without the counsels of the Church ? Look at France. It 
is ‘the unholy, godless revolution which sent the descendant 
of St. Louis to the scaffold, that set to Europe the example 
of Jewish emancipation. Look at Austria. Was it not 

i the sceptic Joseph II., the destroyer of convents, and the 
abridger of the papal power that first proclaimed to his 
Jewish subjects tolerance and freedom of worship? Look 


Were they not revolutionary 


at Spain, look at Portugal. 


fig ‘ 


were we disposed to be ‘unjust to the Papacy, we miglit 
limit our meed of eulogiums to this scanty measure ; aud 
comparing it with the amount of mischief that it might 
have averted from the devoted heads of the Jewish people, 
but did not—strike the balance and say that we are quit. 
But we will not be unjust to the Church ; we will willingly 
admit that several of the ancient and medieval popes did 
more than merely not go as far as the fanaticism of their 
age would have justified them. They were in feelings of 
humanity, so far at least as the Jews are concerned, 
in advance of their generation. A Leo IV. effec- 
tively threw around the Jews the shield of protection, 
at a time when all Christendom breathed persecution. He 
inculcated kindness to the Jews at a period which ranked 
heresy among the capital offences. An Innocent III. 
however cruel to the Albigenses and other sectarians, 
zealously and successfully exerted bimself on behalf of the 
defenceless Jews by issuing a bull in which he vehemently 
condemned the terrible accusation, then so general through- 


blood in the performance of the Passover rites. 


out Christendom, which charged the Jews with the murder 
of Christian children, for the purpose of making use of their 
And even 
the atrocious Alexander VI., whom no law, neither divine 
nor human, could check in his career of monstrous crimes, 
had a feeling of compassion to spare for the houseless 
wanderers whom blind fanaticism had then expelled from 
the pyrenean peninsula, and‘a home to offer in his states to 


New Synacoeue.—A Discourse.—Mr. Hermann 
Adler delivered, at the request of the wardens, a second 
discourse, in the New Synagogue, on the Day of Atone- 
ment. He preached from the text ‘ Better is one day in 
thy courts than a thousand elsewhere ;” showing what that 
sacred day demanded from the Israelite, and what it in 
return granted him. He concluded with an appropriate 
prayer, in which he remembered the deceased members of 
the synagogue and its benefactors. 

THe Festivats.—The festivals are now over. The 
quickening movement thus annually imparted to the uni- 
form current of the communal life has ebbed away. God 
be thanked, nothing occurred to mar or disturb the holy 
enjoyment, the blissand happiness with which they generally 
fill the Jewish heart. May the sanctification which Jewish 
life receives from them continue throughout the year. 
And, certainly, if outward lip-service betokens inward 
heart-worship, the hallowing influence of the festivals will 
not have expired with themselves, for the synagogues both 
in the metropolis and provinces, were well attended, and 
some of them crowded, The services were efficiently con- 
ducted, and from several pulpits appropriate and heart- 
stirring sermons delivered. May God grant to all of us 
maay happy returns. 

Bats.—E.ecrion oF Orricers.—We learn that Mr. 
Louis Sinimons, who has held office as treasurer for the 
last three years, has been elected president, and Mr. 
Charles Davis, treasurer. | 

EXeTer.—ELecTion oF Orricers.—The following 
gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year to the under- 
named offices:—Mr. Myers Solomon, President; Mr. 


the exiles. These and many similar humane acts were 
| undoubtedly performed by several of those ancient and 


Solomon Elsner, Treasurer ; and Mr. Henry Rothschild, 
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_ possible to read these orations without deep emotion. 
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Norwicu.—Evection or Orricers.—The following 
are the names of the officers elected by the congregation :-— 
Mr. J. Bloch, President (re-elected); Mr. T. Cohen, 
Vice-President ; and Mr. J. Grieffenberg, Treasurer. 

Bristow. —Exection or Orricers.— The officers 
chosen for the year are—Mr. Moses Blanckensee, 3°), 
and Mr. John Solomon, "835. The retiring officers, Mr. 
Levy Levy and Mr. John Braham filled the offices for 


four consecutive years, during which time this congrega- 


tion has flourished. These gentlemen have also improved 
the synagogue, and added a considerable piece of ground 
to its place of interment. 

PortsmoutH AND 
are gratified to learn that the unhappy differences which 
have so long existed between the Helrews of these towns, 
and which caused another synagogue to be opened, have 
beenamicably arranged. Both parties are again united, the 
whole of the members of the New Congregation having 
attended Divine worship on the Day of Atonement, in the 
old synagogue. ‘The whole of the honorary officers (the 
treasurer excepted) were on Wednesday last unanimously 
re-elected to serve their respective offices for another 
twelve months. 

Tur Rerucers at learn from a 
Gibraltar correspondent, who writes under date Sept. 28, 
that the refugees at Algesiras have received an order from 
the Spanish Government, to hold themselves in readiness 
for their return to Tangier. ‘The allowance will be con- 
tinued to them until the end of Oetober, and will be paid 
in advance to those who may return before that time. A 
Spanish man-of-war steamer, destined to carry them back, 
is expected. Mr. Picciotto was expected back in Gibraltar 
for the holydays. 

JewiIsH ASSOCIATION FOR THE Dirrusion oF Re- 


_ Licious KNow.LepGe.—The Committee of this association 


have acted wisely in securing the large room of the Board 
of Guardians for the Sabbath lectures. On Saturday last, 
when the Rey. Mr. Harris delivered a discourse, (in the 
absence of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who was prevented 
from lecturing by indisposition), the audience numbered 
one hundred and fifty. We understand that the committee 
are actively engaged in preparing tracts and pamphlets 
for publication, and that the first number will shortly 
appear. 

Monrreat..—Tue Prince or Wates.~We learn 
that the Rev. Dr. De Sola, having received an invitation 
from the corporation to the effect, was present at the 
landing of the Prince, and at the reading of the address to 
him. Subsequently the rev. gentleman had the honour of 
being twice presented to the Prince, the first time in his 


- capacity as professor at the M‘Gill College, when as LLD. 


he had to appear in his robes ; the second time as minister 
of the congregation. 

Prussta.—Tue House.—We have more than 
once had occasion to allude to the obstinacy with which the 
Upper House in Prussia clings to feudalism. Its opposition 
rendered all enlightened legislation impossible. It was 
the same house that protested against the execution of 
the laws in favour of the Jews, which the very constitution 
from which itself derived its privileges secured to the Isra- 
elites, and which, when the ministry did not attend to the 
remonstrances, petitioned the Prince Regent to exclude 
the Jews arbitrarily from all office. This evil is now 
being remedied, as will be seen from the following intelli- 
gence, which we copy from the ‘Daily Telegraph :°— 
* The long-menaced measures.of compulsion against the 
Herrenhaus of the Prussian Landtag have been at length 
entered upon. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
appointed eighteen new peers for life, granting, at the same 
time, the right of sending a member to the Upper House 
to six of the more important cities of the kingdom. Of the 
nominees sixteen are Liberals; and as persons holding the 
same class of opinions may be expected to be returned, the 
Government party in the House will have as many as 
twenty-two extra votes on its side, Considerable as this 
number would seem to appear, the project is still a mo- 
derate one under the peculiar circumstances of the case. 
The Conservative majority in the House comprehending 
about seventy members, against a Liberal minority of ten 
or twelve, the latter will still be too weak to carry ad- 
vanced measures even with its additional strength. The 
alteration thus must be understood to be nothing more than 
a timely warning addressed to the Conservative party. 

Should the noble counts continue the course which they 
have followed during the last two sessions, the Government 
will then. find itself under the necessity of cramming the 
House, and of making a thorough change in its composi- 
tion. 

Paris.—Deatu or A BENEVOLENT Man.—There 
died lately, at the age of 57, M. Hayem Block, a mem- 
ber of the Consistory of Paris and of the charitable com- 
mittee, whose loss the whole Parisian Jewish community 
deeply deplores. He was a native of Metz, the son of 
poor parents, but who, through his honourable industry, 
had raised himself to affluence and a high social position. 
Funeral speeches were delivered over his grave by M. 
Albert Cohn, Baron Gustave de Rothschild, and the 
Rabbis Ulman and Isidor. The ‘‘ Archives Israelites” 
reproduces all these addresses in full, from which it 
appears that the deceased, one of the most amiable men, 
must have possessed a truly princely heart. We will 
translate two passages from Rabbi Isidor’s deeply mov- 
ing oration: “The presence of the authorities round this 
coffin, from the mayor to the least official of the admi- 
nistration is a proof of the esteem in which he was held, 
and of the attachment with which he inspired all. Do 
you want one proof more? Every day the sisters of 
mercy of his district came to inquire after his health, 
and it happened several times that one or the other of 
them knelt down by the bedside of the patient to pray to 
God for the preservation of so precious a life. O, if I 
Were permitted to disclose secrets, I could tell you of 

‘more than one trait of his grandeur of soul! But let 
us not raise the veil with which he wished to cover his 
benefits; God’s eye was sufficient for him.” It is im- 


A Brsticat Rivpie.—<A correspondent has favoured 
us with the following riddle. Can the ingenuity of any of 
our juvenile readers solve it ? 
A prince was I, in days of old, 
Whose heart by grief was wrung ; 
In verse are my misfortunes told— 
My woes and sorrows sung. 
And tho’ in these degenerate days 
In state affairs renowned, F 
*T is in the statesman’s crooked ways, 
‘Lhat I am mostly tound. 


GaLiciA.—JewisH Marriaces.—Now that all the 
oppressive and most vexatious laws rendering Jewish mar- 
riages difficult, have been repealed in Austria, it is admitted 
that the majority of the existing Jewish marriages, although 
sanctioned by religion, are illegal. The wardens of the 
Lemberg congregation have lately issued a circular, in 
which they call the atterticn of the Jews to the repeal of 
the former unjust marriage-law, and invite them to com- 
ply with the simple regulations prescribed by the new law, 
get the births of their children properly registered, and 
thus to protect them from the disabilities and stigmaattached 
to illegitimacy. This nev law will also render divorce less 
frequent, as the authorities will not grant it on insufficient 
grounds, and not withouta provision being made for the 
divorced wife. 

SURINAM AND Curacio.—Sratrstics.—A correspon- 
dent of the “ Z. d. IL.” says that there are two congre- 
gations at Patamaribe. The Dutch Israelitish congre- 
gation consists of 740 and the Portuguese Israe- 
litish congregations of 6&t members. In the year 1857 
the number of births in the whole community was 27, 
whilst that of deaths was35. The excess of deaths over 
births in that year is probdbly only accidental. There are 
two fine synagogues, but they are little attended even on 
Sabbath. In general the religious feeling is at a low ebb 
in both congregations, an the most sacred religious pre- 
cepts are unscrupulously ‘iolated. This disregard, how- 
ever, does not spring from any principle, but partly from 
thoughtlessness and partly from ignorance. ‘The latter is 
so great in the community that few of the members can 
read Hebrew. There is somewhat more religious life at 
Curacao, where there arel,013 Jews, nearly all of whom 
are descendants of Portugese Jews, who in the seventeenth 
century immigrated from amaica. The Jews of Surinam 
came originally from Brazil, where a Jewish colony was 
settled whilst it was undeithe Dutch Government. When 
this country, however, wa in 1644 compelled to cede it to 
its former masters, Ca'hoic fanaticism drove them once 
more from their new home, and the Jewish settlers quitted 
their country, the majoriy of them repairing to Jamaica, 
whilst a small band, underthe leadership of David Nasse, 
went to Surinam. ‘The sane correspondent states that the 
religious pride of the Wes’ Indian Israelites does not per- 
mit them to receive eithernegroes or persons of colour in 
their community. 

ArcertA.—Tut Jewrn Question.—Although the 
French conquests in NorthAfrica have placed the Jews 
there in a infinitely better psition than they occupied under 
the reign of the Mahomedar rulers, still they are not yet 
on a level with the I'rench. The question of the complete 
equalisation of the African Jews with the French con- 
querors is now being agitate in the colony, and pamphlets 
as well as the periodical pras discuss the question, public 
opinion upon the whole bein; favourable to the complete 
emancipation of the native Hbrews. The most influential 
writer on this subject is no dubt M. Frezier, judge in the 
tribunal of the first instance at Algiers. We make from 
his publication the followiw extract. Addressing the 
opponents of the measure adocated by him, he says, ‘‘ Do 
you know that Jewish peple, the permanent object of 
your proud scorn, is? W: do not fear to affirm with 
history both sacred and protne that the Jewish people is 
of all peoples the most ancint, the most extraordinary, 
and possessing the greatest norality. Contemporary with 
the earliest ages of mankind, abraham is its ancestor, Jacob 
its father, Moses its law-giver Aaron its priest, the Bible 
its code, and Jehovah its firstxing. Although more than 
twenty centures dead as a poliical body, it yet survived as 
a religious people, and now as n the days of the Pharaohs, 
the Sesostris, the Nebuchadne:zars, the Alexanders, the 
Tituses, the Hadrians, the Plilips the Fair, the Philips 
II., and the Czars, it professes the same faith, it lives in 
the same hopes, pursues the same aim, and in the absence 
of scepter, it has for its gudance and government one 
volume or rather one divine scwll. No doubt the calami- 
ties of the times, the transgressions of the fathers, civil 
discords, the vicissitudes of war, the excesses of a blind and 
brutal fanatism, have repeateily humiliated, degraded, and 
‘decimated them, and dispersal them to the four corners of 
the globe; but to destroy them—what do I say ?—to 
change them, to transform them in what constitutes the 
soul and life of a people, in their faith and in their worship 
—that these influences have mver been able to effect.- A 
singular people regarded in whatever point of view—be- 
cause it is eminently peculiat in what affects them all. 
In the religious point of view, it is the people of God as it 
calls itself, by origin, vocation, its part in mankind’s general 
movement, and its proclamation throughout all times and 
all places, all vicissitudes of glory and ignominy of the 
dogma of the unity of God. It is the first of nations, be- 
cause it has been chosen from on high to warn, enltghten, 
and instruct all other nations that sat in the shadow of 
polytheism and death.” 

Jewish Poputation.—The popu- 
pulation of Poland has for the last sixteen years been 
stationary, we might almost say it has positively de- 
creased ; for in 1844 it was 4,770,290, and at the last 
census in 1857 it was 4,773,760. Yet the Jewish 
population is rapidly on the increase, and now amounts 
to 579,802. This greater vitality of the Jewish race 
excites not a little the envy and hatred of the Poles, 
and calculations have been made that if tle Poles con- 
tinue to remain stationary, and the Jewish portion 
thereof to increase at its present rate, the Hebrews fr 


Poland will, in a few generations, be as numerous as the 


Christian inhabitants of the conntry. 


‘southward from the 


France.—Intenpep Journey or M. Atsert Coun. 
—We learn from the “A. I.” that in consequence of 
satisfactory information received by the Central Con- 
sistory, the intended mission of M. Cohn to Damascus 
has been deemed unnecessary. That gentleman conse- 
quently has returned to Paris from Marseilles, whither 
he had gone in order to embark for Syria. 

THe Late Baron vB Samvuet.—We copy the fol- 
lowing from the “ Illustrated News,” A special probate 
of the will of Baron Denis Moses Samuel, a baron of 
the kingdom of Portugal, residing at 26, Sussex-place, 
Regent's Park, was granted on the 28th of September 
last by the London Court of Probate to Baroness 
Amelia de Samuel, the widow. The deceased was 
Commander of the Order of the Rose of the empire of 
Brazil. The will was executed in the English form, 
and bears date July 1,1859. The personal property 
sworn to in this country was estimated at £300,000. 
There are also investments in foreign securities in 
Greece, Turkey, Brazil, and other kingdoms, besides 
East India Stock and landed estates. To his wife he has 
sccured a large interest in this property during her life, 
and annuities to his two sons until they respectively at- 
tain the age of twenty-five. His daughter, who has 
recently married, he has amply provided for. The wife — 
is appointed the residuary legatee, and takes a portion 
of the rents and profits of the real estate for life. The 
freehold is devised to his eldest son, There are some 
legacies to his clerks and servants. The plate on which 
is engraved the Royal arms of Portugal, he leaves in the 
possession of his wife, and on her decease to his eldest 
son and his successors, to be always retained in the 
family. The Baron had also obtained the royal sanction 
to take the name of De Vahl,” property being main- 
tained in the family on its assumption. 

AMSTERDAM.—A Marx or Distinction.—The King 
of Holland has made Dr. S. 1. Mulder, inspector of the 
Israelitish religious schools in the kingdom, knight of the 
Netherlandish Order of the Lion. This distinetion, writes 
a correspondent of the “A. Z. d. 1.” is well deserved by 
the useful literary activity of this hoary albeit vigorous 
man. 

Heprew Inscriptions puG up Ix AMERIcA—We 
have some time ago noticed certain Hebrew inscriptions, 
found on a stone which was lately dug up in the Ohio | 
valley, abounding with relics of antiquity, the remains of 
a decayed and forgotten civilisation. The antiquity of 
these inscriptions has since been doubted by many anti- 
quaries, and the whole. declared to be a hoax. The dis- 
coverer, however, and many other well informed persons 
fully believe in their genuinness. Whilst the controversy 
on the subject is being carried on, it may not be uninte- 
resting to make a few remarks on the territories, said hy 
some to have been anciently inhabited by a race which, if 
not of Jewish extraction, seems yet to have practised rites 
bearing considerable affinity to those which characterised 
Jewish worship of old. We copy the following from the 
‘* Sunderland Times,” of the 6th iust., where the particulars 
of the discovery are minutely described by the discoverer 
himself. Our contemporary says :—‘* Throughout the in- 
terior of North America, traces are frequentof the existence 
there, at a former period, of a race of peopie much farther 
advanced in civilisation and the arts than the present In-. 
dian tribes. From the wilds of Oregon to the Isthmus of 
Panama, and from the shores of the Gulf of California to 
the head waters of the Ohio, remains abound of ruined 
cities and forts, in the shape of mounds and trenches, 
similar to those explored by Layard and others on the 
banks of the Mesopotamian rivers; and the pyramids, 
temples, and other large edifices, which are buried among 
the forests of Yucatan and tle other neighbouring estates, 
rival in size and interest those of Egypt. In the Ohio 
valley, vast artificial mounds, overgrown with trees, were 
discovered about a century ago by the French traders 
who first explored the country ; and the mystery of their 
formation, which puzzled Morse and other old American 
geographers, remains still unsolved. The red men of the 
woods, who roam over the circuijacent. prairies, and navi- - 
gate “‘la Belle Riviere” in their high bark canoes, retain 
no tradition whatever regarding them. It is evident, 
however, from their existence, that North America was 
formerly more thickly peopled than it now is, and by 
nations comparatively civilised. Theories have been 
formed, of course, to acc wut for the origin and disap- 
pearance of these nations. By some they have been 
identified with the Toltecs aui Aztecs of the Mexican 
table land, temporarily settled here in their progress 
reyion -now known as Russian | 
America; others have supposed them to be the proge- 
nitors of the Natchez of Louisiana, who retained down 
to the period of the French «ud Spanish settlements some 
traces of old civilisation; Madoc, heading a Welsh co- 
ony, had been dy others conjectured to have found his way 
thither; while some, aguin, live thought the ten lost 
tribes may have wandered s) far, borne in Tyrian or Car- 
thagenian ships. On the |a'ter hypothesis, the notorious 
Joseph Smith founded his preteuded discovery of the 


golden plates, from which le transeribed the Bouk of 
Mormon; and other disc veries, regl or alleged, have 
since been published to the worid, in American papers, and 
would, if established as venwne, leave little doubt that 
some means of communicati: lad existed, at a very early 


date, between the old world ani the new, and that wan- 
derers had found their way, a es before Columbus was 
born, from the shores of t+ Mediterranean tothe banks 
of the Mississippi. 


AMSTERDAM.—RKEFORM. 
THF EDITOR OF Tile J.WiSH CHRONICLE, 

Dear Sin,—By contradicting, as totally unfounded, the 
statement, copied into your jist issue from the “ A. Z. d. 
I.,”' referring to a connection between the Amsterdam 
‘Reform Congregation” wyself, you will greatly 
oblige yours faithfully, ~CHILLER-Szinessy, Dr. 


2, North-Buildings, Finsbury Cireus, Sep. 10, 1860. 


Formerly Rabvi of \linehester, 
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“whose power extends over the whole world, The prin- 


{A Contribution to the History of the Mental Development 
| Culturgeschichte ] of the Jews of Alexandria, under the 
toni Translated from Dr. Frankel’s Monthly. 


(Concladed from our last.) 


Aristeas then goes on to give various particulars con- 
cerning the situation of the city, the neighbourhood, and 
the persons whom Eleazar had selected as gary ape 
We pass by these communications as being of a su ? 
ordinate interest, and turn to the account of Aristeas 0 
the conversations on religion, which he had _ with 


Eleazar. 
“J deem it desirable to note some replies given to 
To many it appears that there are In the 
law too minute particulars concerning dietary pore 
tions and the clean and unclean animals. We aske 
him how it was that as all were create | out of the same 
material, some creatures were distinguished as rate 
to be eaten, yea, to be touched. It seemed as thoug 
much in the law rested on superstition, To this he 
nn Toe see what habit and intercourse can do. Those 
who have intercourse with the ill-disposed adopt their 
sentiments, and become miserable through life. But 
* those who keep to the wise and intelligent attain to the 
right course of life, instead of their former ignorance. 
Oar first lawgiver knew well wha! was good and just, 
ave us instruction on it not only by prohibitions, 
but also by precepts ; he showed us what was to be 
rejected, and what punishments would follow. Before 
all, he taught that there is only one God, and that His 
power extends over everything ; by it every place is 
filled, and nothing escapes, however secretly it may 
have been performed; to Him whatever man does is 
manifest, even the future. Enjoining this he wrought 
in vs the conviction that if anybody does evil, even in 
thought, it does not remain hidden from the Deity, still 
less if he performs it. The whole law speaks of the 
power of God. This now forms the foundation. It is 
then shown that.al! other men, except ourselves, believe 


our queries. 


and g 
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pan 
the object on account of which 1 summoned y 
few give me your hand. The day on which 


you arrived is dear to me, and will remain so all the 
time of my life, for it aren +g the day on which I 
red Antigonus in a 8ea- 

pene king sae this invited them to his table, and 
\ ordered Dorothens to arrange everything in accordance 
with Jewish rites. The banquet commenced with a 
prayer for the prosperity of the king by the priest Ele- 
azar, one of the number of the delegates. They sat 
round the king according to their age. The king, after 
a little interval, addressed the following question to him 
who sat next—* How can I maintain my kingdom un- 
Gisturbed until the end of my days?” ‘‘If you take,” 
replied he, after a little reflection, “ the meekness of 
God as your prototype, being generous even to the 
wicked, and bounteons to those worthy thereof; thus 
ye will bring back the wicked from their evil ways to 
repentance.” 

The king nodded in approbation, and then addressed 
the second, asking how he should perform his functions. 
‘Show yourself always just, and bear in mind that all 
your thoughts are known to God. If you proceed from 
the fear of God as the point of departure, you will not 
stumble on any occasion whatever.” 

How can obtain friends of kindred sentiments ?” 
asked the king the third. “ Ijit is perceived that you 
have the welfare of your people at heart; and you will 
attain to this, if you look up ito God, who confers his | 
benefits on the human race, gving them health, food, ' 
and their other necessaries in die season.” 

‘* How shall I, in pronouncing judgment and giving 
verdicts, have justice done to ne, even by those against 
whom the sentence is?” he aked the next. “If you 
show yourself accessible to theword of all, and do not 
condemn the guilty in pride aml in the consciousness of 
your power.” 

Having put simila® questims to all of them, and 
teceived appropriate The king applause was for 


some time expressed. The king afterwards, in the 
presence of all, poured out a mp, and said, ‘A great 


that there are many gods, and they foolishly worship | 
statues made of stone and wood, so that they themselves | 
are more powerful than the objects of their worship | 
It is true, they say that these are images of inventors 
of useful things. But how foolish! These were 
obliged to get matter out of which they might prepare | 
and compose the useful matter itself, which they could | 


i 


not produce ; they consequently deified their equals, and | 
there are now many greater inventors and teachers of 
useful things—why do they not prostrate themselves in 
worship before these ? And the Greeks, who devised 
such things, are deemed wise ; and what are we to say 
of others, the Egyptians, and their equals, who worship 
living and dead animals, creeping things, and witd 
beasts, and sacrifice to them? Our lawgiver, therefore, 
gifted by God with all comprehensive knowledge, sur- 
rounded us with insurmountable barriers and iron walls, 
that we might have nothing in common with other 
nations, but that, holy in body and soul, we might repel 
from us vain opinions, and worship the only God, 


cipal priests of Egypt, therefore, sunk in deep medita- 
tions, consequently qualify us as a people belonging to 
God, an appellation pertaining to everybody adoring the 
true God. But there are people who only liveforeating, 
drinking, and dressing ; their whole mind. aims at this. 
We esteem sensual enjoyment for nothing. The occu- 
pation of our whole life is the contemplation of God and 
His omnipotence. However, lest we should join base 
persons, and contract base habits, He has compassed us 
with laws of purity relative to food, drink, and contact, 
nay, even to hearing and seeing ; for everything here 
has its natural ground, as well as the precept, concerning 
what is forbidden or may lawfully be eaten. I will 
give you a few examples, that you should not share the 
unworthy opinion that Moses prescribed these laws for 
us from predilection for mice, weasels, and the like. Of 
the birds we may eat all that are tame, clean, and feev- 
ing upon barley and vegetables, such as doves, turtle- 
doves, partridges, geese, and the like. The birds for- 
bidden to us are wild and carnivorous, preying upon the 
tame birds, carrying off sheep, in their voracity not even 
sparing man. For this reason they are with great pro- 
priety called unclean. The possessors of the law are to 
practise justice in spirit, and, relying upon their own 
strength, oppress no one, nor seize upon anything by 
violence, but lead an innocent life, like the tame birds, 
living upon plants, and not prey. : 

Just as the laws relative to the birds, so are the 
enactments concerning quadrupeds only admonitions for 
the regulation of our life. The law says their hoofs 
must be cloven and parted. This is a symbol that we 
should be discerning and discriminative ih our actions.” 

We pass by the other portion of the symbolical expo- 
sition of the author, as little calculated to interest our 
readers, and follow him back to Alexandria, resuming 
here the translation of his account :— 

‘* Having returned to Alexandria, Andreas and myself 
immediately repaired to the court, and handed to the 
king the letters of Eleazar. The king immediately bade 
those present to retire, and invited the new comers to 
his presence. This created a great sensation, as those 
who came on business of their own were only received 
on the fifth day, and ambassadors of kings and cities on 
the thirtieth day after their arrival. When the men 
appeared before the king with the priests, and the various 
parchments upyn ‘which the law was written in golden 
Jewish letters, he made inquiries of them concerning 

these books. They unrolled them before his eyes. He 
stood still a litthe while, and ‘then, almost bowing down 
seven times, he broke forth in these words, ‘‘ My thanks 
_ to you, O men, and still more to him who sent you, but 
most'to God, ftom.whom these laws proceed.” He bade 
them afterwards arrange the various scrolls, ‘and after 
this had been done he said, “It is ‘but right, ye God- 


boon has been conferred on mé 
for | have gathered from yourviews on the mode of go. 
vernment much that is useful; He then presented each 
of them with three talents of silver, together with the 
slave who brought them. . 
have dwelled long (confnues Aristeas) on these. 


through your presence ; | 


couversations, and you, O Phiocrates, will pardon me 


this. 1 am full of admiratioj of these men, who an- 

swered off-hand, and so apgopriately, questions the 

consideration of which requiré so much time; and not 

only I but all those present, wd especially the philoso- 
phers, were filled with admirajon. What I state might 

perhaps seem incredible to sone. I therefore had given | 
to me a copy from the royal. tablets ; for, as known. to 

you, all public transactions We taken down in writing, 
and on the following day reaj publicly, that if anything: 
were faulty it might be eal pub From these accu- 

rately-written tablets I hay gathered the above, and | 
communicated it to you, wip are anxious to know it, 
although I was present, and jistened attentively. 

Three days atterwards Denetrius conducted the men 

to an island, at the distance pf seven stadia, Here, on 

the northern coast, a house,situated in a quiet neigh- 

bourhood, had been furnishid with all necessaries, and 

he now desired them to jommence the translation. 

They accordingly Set to wok, and by Communicating 

With each other brought abut an agreement in their 

work, and as any portion ® harmoniously translated 

was completed, it was handd in writing to Demetrius. 

They met every day, and spent their time together 

until the ninth hour; aftrwards they separated, in 

order to refresh themselyes;when they had offered an 

abundance of whatever ther wished for; for such was | 
the charge of the king to JDoratheus. Every morning 

they likewise repaired to th: court and saluted the king, 

after which they returned. | | 

In accordance with Jewijh custom, they washed their 
hands in the sea before pnyer, and then proceeded to 
their work. When asked why they washed their hands 
before prayer, they replied that this was a token that no 
evil had been done, every action being: performed by 
the hand, (They referredeverything most ingeniously, 
observes Aristeas, to truh and justice.) They tius 
met every morning in that pleasant, secluded spot, and 
accomplished the work. |t so happened, however, as 
though arranged desigredly, that they executed the 
translation in seventy-two days, 

Demetrius afterwards caised all the Jews of Alexan- 
dria to be convened in the same place, and read to them 
the version in the presence of the translators. They 
were hailed by the multitude as the authors of a great 
benefit, and much praise wis also bestowed upon Deme- 
trius. ‘They at the same tme requested that a capy of 
the law should be given to their elders. And after the 
scrolls had been read, the priests and the elders of the 
people said, “ As this translation is so excellent, dignie 
fied, and throughout accurate, it is becoming that it 
should remain in this fom for ever, and that there 
should never be any alteration madé in it.” And in 
this they did right, in order that the translation should 
be preserved for ever unaltered. 

And when this was communicated to the king, he 
was very much rejoiced. He perceived in the afore- 
mentioned general. appréhation and acceptance — the 
proof that his ohject—the attainment of a good transla- 
‘tion of; scripture-jwas fully realised;.and when ‘the 
whole read.to‘him he admired the wisdom of the 
legislator, and asked Demetrius how it was that no his- 
torian or poet made mention of such an excellent work. 
To which he replied, This legislation is holy, and. 
proceeded from God; several made the attempt, but 
were visited with some punishments, and therefore de- 
sisted from their design. Thus I. Jearned that. when 
Theopompus was going to incorporate in his historical 


fearing’men, that “before ali 1 should show my respect 


work some portions of| this law in an. unsatisfactory 


| perusal. 


| their furrows.” 


flee. 


translation, he for more than thirty days found himself 
in a state of menial derangement ; and when he after 
the abatement of the disorder, inquired of the Deity | 
why this had happened to him, it is said that he re. 
ceived ina dream the answer, because he was going to 
communicate divine things to common mortals. Havi 
upvun this desisted from his design he recovered. | se 
heard from the tragical poet, Theodotus, that when 
going to borrow some particulars from this book fora 
drama he was struck blind. He, on mature reflection, 
discerned the cause of this calamity, and endeavoured 
for a considerable period to appease the Deity. 


The king received the books with much reverence 
and commanded to preserve them with much care. To 
the translators he expressed the wish that they should 
often visit him from Judea. He said that for the pre- 
sent he was bound in honour to let them go; however 
he should always retain of them a pleasing recoilection* 
He, moreover, desired them to return laden with rich 
presents. He then ordered that the necessary preparae 
uon should be made for their departure, and presented 
each of them with three splendid robes, two talents of 
gold, and a goblet worth a talent, also with a complete 
set of table utensils. To Eleazar he sent ten tables 
with silver legs, and everything pertaining to them, a 
goblet with thirty talents, ten garments of purple, a 
magnificent ctown, about one hundred kerchiefs of 
Cyssus, dishes and basons, also two golden cups, as de- 
dication presents. At the same time he requested me 
that should any cf these men wish to return to him he 
should not prevent them, as he esteemed it a very high 
hononr to have intercourse with such sages, and that it 
was better to expend on them his treasures than on vain 
things. 

I have now, O Philocrates, in accordance with my 
promise, related to you the proceedings, and I trust you 
will more rejoice at this than at books abounding in 
myths, since you apply yourself to earnest studies, and 
employ your time in them. I shall also endeavour in 
future to communicate to you noteworthy things, that 
your desire for knowledge may find a reward in their 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 
An: historical sketch of the fifteenth century. Trans- 


dated from the German of Dr. Phillipson, for. the 
Oceident.”’] 


“They have greatly oppressed me from my youth, 
thus let Israel exclaim: they have greatly oppressed 
me from my youth, yet they could not prevail against 
me. Upon my back they have ploughed and long drawn 
Psalms. 

The Pyrenean peninsula is that portion of Europe, - 
to which more than any other, many of the Jews brought 
by Titus to Italy wended their way, partly beeguse 
Lusitania and Iberia (Portugal and Spain) were almost 
entirely conquered provinces of the Roman empire, and - 
the commerce between them and Italy important, and 
partly because, through climate and Roman civilization, 
they afforded a more pleasant asylum to the homeless 
wanderers than the then yet inhospitable Gallia (France) 
and the little known and uncivilized Germania (Ger- 
many). This country was already known to the most 
ancient Hebrews. ‘There the sons of T'arshish, the de- 
scendants of Javan, the son of Jepheth lived. (Gen, 
x. 4.) (1 Chron. i. 7.) Thither were Solomon's 
ships, in concert with: those ofthe Pheenicians, sent 
every three years to collect gold, silver, ivory, and rare 
animals. (1 Kings x. 22.) (2 Chron. ix. 21.) ‘*Be- 
wail, ye ships of Tarshish,” exclaims Isaiah, (chap. 
xxiii.) “there is no longer any house to enter; enjoy 
liberty, therefore, in your freed land, ye Tartessians, for 
your fetters are broken.” Jeremiah alludes to Tarshish 
as tire country whence silver was brought (x. 9.) and 
Ezekiel, in his lamentation over ‘l'yre, savs : ‘ Tarshish 
was thy market for thy numerous treasures. It supplied 
thee with silver, iron, tin and lead ; indeed, so long as 
the ships of Tarshish frequented thy port, thou wert 
rich and honored in the heart of the sea.” (xxvii. 25.) 
Lastly, Tarshish was the land whither Jonah wished to 
(i. 3.) On a Tartessian ship he undertook the 
voyage. When, therefore, we say that Spain was the 
country to which the Jews, especially after their disper- 
sion, found their way from Italy, we do not mean 
thereby to deny that long before the destruction of the 
second temple there were Jews located there; for pre- 
viously, through Pompey, many had come to Rome, and 
travelled through Italy to the western portion of 
Europe. Now, although the Jews in Spain and Portu- 
gal were not free from oppression, and hatred towards 
their religion, and covetousness afer their acquired 
treasures, contributed to aggravate their condition: they 
yet were better situated there than in any of the other 
countries of Europe. ‘The continual quarrels between 
the Christian Spaniards and the Moors withdrew public 
attention {rom them, and the spread of the dominion of 
the latter was favorable to the Jews, as they treated 
them with moderation, regarding them as a peaceable 
nation, offering no opposition to their thirst for con- 
quest, and obeying the laws of the land. This will ac- 
count for the fact, that history speaks of very few perse- 
cations of the Jews by the Moors of Grenada and those 
onlyiof a later date, Every calling was open to them, 
and by supplying the wants of the armies, they made 
themselves indispensable in time cf war, so that several 
rose to high offices and places.of distinction, and ‘that 
not only among the Moorish kings, but they held also 
court appointments at Arragon and Castile. Others 
made themselves famous by their learning in Arabic. 
When, however, the Moors were expelled from Spain, 
the Jews met with a hard fate. Greater than even their 
‘prophets had predicted were their sorrows, and it is 
with ‘horror aud pain that ‘the friend ‘of the human sace 


‘reads those sad pages of history. An instance of more 
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with us Talmadical subjects. 
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Horrifying persecution and bitter religious fanaticism 
ot be produced. 
of the Spanish Jews, which closed with 
their expulsion, commenced in the year 1412 (C. E.) 
Pope Benedict the XIII, who was not even recognised 
by the greatest part of the Christian world, and who in 
Spain itself had his adherents only in Arragon, was 
seized with the desire to convert the Jews to Christianity 
perhaps less from religious zeal than from a desire to 
curry favor with the Spaniards. He was instigated by 
his physician, a baptized Jew, named Joshua Lorca 
(Halorqui), who, after his baptism received the appella- 
tion of Jerome de Santa Fe, (Hieronimas de Sancta 
Fide). This latter tried to lay a snare for his former 
co-religionists, perhaps as mnch from ostentatior, to 
display his great Talmudic learning, as from animosity 
towards the Arragonian Rabbis, whose lives he wished 
to embitter, and at the same time gain for himself the 
reputation of being zealous in the cause of his new reli- 
gion. The latter motive is attributed to him in a He- 
brew letter of R. Aben Astruc, addressed to the con- 
gregation of Gerona. He wrote, Dear Israelites, worthy 
men of Judah, in whose households virtue ever dwelleth, 
who have preserved the law, revelation, and tradition, 
we greet you well! Know, then, that even Dow, as you 
have long since discovered by experience, our Redeemer 
who delivereth us from the meshes of sorrow, neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth. A branch of our stem wished 
to destroy us, and to trample under foot the law of 
truth: Joshua Lorca harbored the idea of destroying 
us, in order to show that he is a true Christian, actuated 
with zeal for his new religion. From the Talmud he 
undertock to prove to an assembly of Jewish Rabbis 
that the Messiah had already come.” To ussist Jerome 
the Pope appointed several learned priests who 
were versed in Hebrew, and a meeting of the delegates 
of the congregations of Spain was appointed for Jan. 1, 
1413,—5 Tebeth, 5173. At this meeting were present 
R. Zerachyah Halevy, Don Vidal ben Benvenista, 
R. Mattathias Hayitzhari, Don Samuel Halevi, R. 
Moses ben Musa, Don Todros Alquistantin, Don Joseph 
ben Aderet, Don Meir Galigon, Don Astruc Halevi, 
R. Joseph Albo, Don Joseph Halevi, R. Yomtob 
Carcos, Don Joseph Abalegh, R. Abengoza, R. Don 
Todros ben Yechiah, and others. They elected Don 
Vidal as their speaker, as well on account of his pro- 
found learning as on account of his great knowledge 
of the Latin language. They resolved among them- 


selves not to contradict each other at the assembly, 


according to the manner of Jewish academies, with 
hair splitting subtleties, but to answer Lorca and the car- 
dinals with modesty aud humility, and not even to allow 


- themselves to deviate from this wise course if addressed 


with insolence and harshness. 

Before the first meeting, they went in a body to the 
Pope, and supplicated him, in touching language, for 
indulgence and forbearance. Benedict received them 
in the most friendly manner, asked every one where he 
came from, requested all openly and freely to express 
their opinions at the conference, assuring them that no- 
body would be called to account for anything he might 
say. On the 2nd of January, the first meeting took 
place. Artlessly does Aben Astrue descridze the im- 
pression which the splendor ofthe saloons, the beauty 
of the seventy golden chairs on which the cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops sat, the great concourse of 


nobles and scholars made upon the Rabbis as they eh- 


tered. ** When we saw all this,”’ he writes, “‘ our hearts 
melted like water. Nevertheless, we simultaneously 
exclaimed: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast con- 
ferred of thy glory upon flesh and blood.” The Pope 
addressed them as follows: “* I have not come hore nor 
have I appointed you to be here for the purpose of 
ascertaining which of the religions is the true one, 
for I know that mine is, and that yours likewise is true ; 
nor do I ask you to renounce it; but as Jerome has 
taken it upon himself to prove to you from the Talmud 
of your Rabbis, who knew more than you, that the 
Messiah has long since come, therefore it is only in regard 
to this point that you have here to answer.” The 
Rabbis were thus deprived of every opportunity of 
showing that their religion likewise required of them 
the fear of God, the love of their neighbours, the prac- 
tice of virtue, and obedience to the laws of the land ; 
the field of discussion was confined to subjects of very 


little utility in the practical life of man, to subjects 


which, as one of the delegates later remarked to tie as- 
sembly, should not be submitted to the understanding 
of weak mortals for decision. 

The door was thus opened to scholastic and sophisti- 
cal disquisitions of every grade, and this, too, at a time 
when the council at Constance were trying to put an end 
to the schisms in the Catholic church, to destroy heresy 
and to select the true one out of the many Popes,—by 
a Pope whom the greatest portion of Christianity did 
not recognise, who a year later was disgracefully de- 
posed ; and this at the instigation of an unimportant 
individual. 

Jerome showed the spirit by which he was aecuated 
at the very beginning. Called upon by the Pope to 
commence the discussion, he addressed the Jews ig the 
words of Isaiah. ‘Come, let us discuss together, 
saith the Almighty ; but if you refuse and be obstinate, 
the sword shal! devour you.” With gentle words, and in 
classic Latir, Don Vidal turned to the Pope, who 
was astounded at his address, and remarked that such 
a beginning conld convert nobody, and that the sword 
ought not to be threatened by those who wished to con- 
vert, and teach others the errors of their ways. ‘ Show 
us, O Lord, thy grace,’ exclaimed he, with the Psalmist, 
to the Pope, and grant us thy assistance. Thou didst 
not send for us to hear such bitter words, but to discuss 
At this, the Pope and 
the cardinals, blamed Jerome’s conduct as being un- 


Christian. ‘‘ Remember, he is one of your own,” 


exclaimed Benedict. Don Vidal, however, remarked, 


ha such was ot the language of Jewish Rabbis. It 
Was apparent to all that the progress of the meeting for 
that day was checked, and they accordingly adjourned. 
The Rabbis were escorted home with honor, where, by 
the orders of the Pope, their wants were looked after 
as the Jewish law prescribes. ‘* We hoped,” writes 
Aben Astruc, that the end might be as the beginning, 
went together to the Synagogue, where with weeping 
voices we prayed before a large congregation to the 
Rock of our salvation, that He might infuse light into our 
minds, and that we might not commit ourselves in any 
of our remarks ; then with an humble spirit and a broken 
heart, R. Zerachyah Halevi stood up before the people, 
preached from a text from the Talmud, and concluded 
his discourse with a fervent prayer. | 
(To be continued.) 


THE VINE. 

The vine is a tender shrub, and produces fruit called 
grapes, from which wine is extracted. It prospers best 
in warm and dry climates, and is found bearing fruit in 
the southern countries of Europe, aud in several parts 
of Asia and Africa; but it does not bring forth grapes 
to perfection in our native land, unless when nourished 
by artificial heat. When the land of Canaan yielded its 
strength it was called by God a land of vines, and it 
brought forth the grape in great profusion. The vine 
flourished luxuriantly on the nfountains of Lebanon, in 
the valley of Sorek, and by the brook of Eshcol. There 
were many varieties of this plant known tothe Hebrews, 
and among these there was a marked distinction obser - 
ved between the wild and the cultivated. The prophet 
Jeremiah employs this distioction with great force and 
beauty, when he describes the care and munificence of 
God towards the Jews, and their barren and unproduc- 
tive conduct in return,—‘* Yet I had planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then art thon 
turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 
me?” Jer. ii, 21. | 

There was a plant noticed by the Jews, which grew 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, called the vine 
of Sodom, which brought forth noxious fruit, containing 
poisonous qualities. Michzlis imagines that the vine 
of Sodom is the solanum or night shade, resembling the 
‘‘ white vine in its leaves and fruit, which is vinous but 
poisonous, and which the Arabs call fox grapes.” Moses 
alluded to this plant, when he was addressing the con- 
gregation of Isrzel before his death; when he directed 
their atcention to the rock of their strength, and 
pointed out the stability of the God of Jacob; when he 
told them of the immeasurable distance that lay bet ween 
Jehovah and the idols of the heathen who at that time 
inhabited Palestine, he said, ‘* Their rock is not as our 
Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges. [or 
their vine is of the vineof Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah : their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters 
are bitter ; their wine is the poison of dragons, and the 
cruel venom of asps.”—Deut. xxxii, 31-53, 

The Jews were particularly careful in selecting the 
ground for their vineyards. The site chosen generally 
was either in a fertile plain, or on a declivity slauting 
to the south. Some places in the land of Canaan were 
much better suited for this purpose than others; the 
mountainous district in the neighbourhood of Shecham, 
on the west of Jordan, which belonged to the seed of 
Joseph, was renowned in Israel for the productiveness of 
its vineyards. ‘‘Is not the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer ?”—Judzges 
vill. 2. The piace chosen is carefully fenced in, cleared 
of stones and rubbish, aud cultivated witn great nicety. 
The wine-press was in general made in the vineyard, 
and formed by digging a pit in the ground, then lining 
it with mason work. ‘There was sometimes also a tem- 
porary booth erected within the enclosnre, consisting of 
little more than a few poles, for the accommodation of 
the keeper who watched the fruit. ‘* He buildeth his 
house asthe moth, and asa booth that the keeper 
maketh.’’—Job xxvii. 18. 

It appears from several passages in the word of God, 
there were more substantial accommodations provided | 
for the keeper than what has now been mentioned,— 
there »asa tower built for the convenience of the 
watchman, and to furnish him with a view of the whole 
enclosure. Some kave thought that this building was 
erected for containing the implements necessary for 
making the wine, but we apprehend, that whatever use 
may have been made of the lower part, the grand de- 
sign of the erection was a watch-tower where the whole 
vineyard could be seen at one view. This opinion is 
supported by the testimony of modern travellers in the 
East. When Mr. Buckingham was on hisroute through 
the Holy Land, he was struck with the appearance of 
several small square towers in the midst of the vine- 
lands, and found, upon inquiry that they were erected 
as watch-towers, to enable the watchmen to protect the 
fruit. 

Great care was exercised by the Hebrews in training 
up the vine, in cultivating its branches, and in directing 
the young shoots. They sometimes built a lower wall, 
within the outer, and used great dexterity in leading 
the fruitful branches over it. They were also in the 
habit of entwinirg the tender shoots on trellises over a 
well, to furnish a refreshing shade for the family in the 
heat of the day. ‘‘Joseph isa fruitful bough, even a 
fruitful bough by a well whose branches rua over the 


wall.”—-Gen, xlix. 23. Equal care was observed by | 


the vinedresser in pruning the vine and taking away the 
withered branches. 

The Jews were in the habit of obtaining three crops 
from the same vine, yearly. This triple produce was 
regulated, in some degree, according to the labour of the 
vinedresser, who cut away the branches at stated inter- 
vals. These crops were ready in rotation in the months 
of August, September, and October. The principle 
vintage seems to have followed the wheat harvest. The 


grapes were cut with the sickle, and put into baskets, ; 


those for raisins were dried in the san, and those for 
wine were cast into the wine-press. The Israelites 


were commanded to leave a portion of their grapes to 


those who were not so highly favoured as themselves, 
They were enjoined to abstain from gleaning their vine- 
yards, and desired to leave a remnant to the poor and 
the destitute in the land. ‘“ Thou shalt not glean thy 
Vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape in thy 
vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and the 
stranger. I am the Lord.”—Lev. xix. 10. 

At an early period the juice seems to have been 
squeezed ont by the hand and drank immediately. 
When the butler of the king of Egypt told his dream, 
which is supposed to have been in accordance with the 
custom of the country, he said to Joseph, ‘ Pharaoh's 
cup was in my hand: and I took the grapes and pressed 
them into Pharaoh's cup, and gave the cup into Pha- 
raoh’s hand.”—Gen. xl. 11. The wine, however, was 
generally obtained by treading the grapes in a wine-press, 
There was a season of great mirth, festivity, and delight. 
When God denoanced his judgments against Moab, it 
is mentioned as a proof of his vengeance, that the joy of 
the vintage should cease. ‘‘In the vineyards there shall 
be no singing, neither shall there be shouting ; the 
treaders shall tread out zo wine in their presses ; I have 
made their vintage-shouting to cease.” —lIsaiah xvi. 10, 
The garments of the treaders were coloured and stained 
with the blood ofthe grapes. The Prophet Isaiah gives 
a lively emblematical representation of this work when 
saying, “ Whois this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his ap- 
parel, travelling in the greatness of his strength? [I 
that Speak in righteousness, righty to save. Wheree 
fore art thou red in thine apparel,and thy garments 
like him that treadeth inthe wine vat? I have trodden 
the wine press alone; and of the people there was none 
with me, for I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my 
raimenf.”’ 

The wines appear to have been drunk on some 
occasions, immediately after the treading of the grapes. 
This seems to have been done by the men of Shecbem, 
when they joined in leagne against Abimelech: “* They 
went out into the fields, and gathered their vineyards, 
and trod the grapes, and made merry, and wentintothe 
hoase of their god, and did eat and drink, and eursed 
Abimelecb.”——Judges ix. 27. The new wine was some- 
times poured into old oil casks, containing the lees of 
former years, which greatly enhaecedits value. It was 
afterwards filtered and drunk with much relish. The 
prophet Isaiah alludes to this practice in the followin 
words: And ia this mountaia shall the Lord of 
make unto all people a feast of fat thiogs full of marrow 
of wines on the lees well refined.” ; 

There are various kinds of wines mentioned ia the 
Word ef God. There was a kind of vinegar made from 
the grape, and used for domestic purposes: “ At meal 
time come thou hither and eat of the bread and dip thy 
morsel in the vinegar.”—Ruth ii, 14. Sweet wine was 
much esteemed by the orientals. The prophet Amos 
thus refers to this kind of wine: The mountains shall 
drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.”—Amos 
ix. 13. The wine of Lebanon was in high repute 
amongst the Jews, and also the wine of Eshcol, but 
the kind most esteemed seems to have been red wine ; 
so fond were the Hebrews of this colour that they 
were in the practice of tinging their wine with a kind 
of wood to give it a red appearance. ‘ Look not thou 
upon the wine when itis red, when it giveth its colour 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright: at last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.”"— 
Prov. xxi. 31 52, The Greeks and Romans were 
in the habit of using perfumed wines. The Jews some 
times acidulated their's with the juice of the pomegra- 
pate.”—Solomon’s Song viii. 2. 

The bottles into which the ancients put their wine 
were made out of the skin of a goat or of a kid. They 
were large, and contained a considerable quantity. When 
new they were capable of sustaining much pressure, 
without any danger of being rent, and could preserve 
new wine during the process of fermentation, but when 
old they did not answer that purpose. ‘* No man put- 
teth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilt, and the bottles 
will be marred: but new wine must be put into new 
bottles.” 

There are many emblematie allosions’ to the vine ‘in 
the Word of God, and also to its fruit. ‘* Thou hast 
brought a vine ont of Egypt; thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before 
it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She 
sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches uato 
the river.”——Psalm Ixxx, 3-11. 

* Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he tnat hath no money come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come buy wine and milk without money, and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend your money for that 
which is not bread? and your labour for that which satis- 
fieth not? harken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 
—Isaiah Iv, 1. 2. 


CAsaLe.—PiepMont.—Cavaliere Emilio Vitia, a bene- 
volent co-religionist, has subscribed 5000 francs towards 
the relief of the Syrian Christians. 

ANCONA.—DEMOLITION THE SyNAGOGUE.—The 
“Educatore Israelite” gives a touching account of the 
ceremony which took place at the solemn removal of the 
scrolls of the law from the synagogue of Ancona, which 
was demolished some weeks ago by the order of General 
Lamoriciere. The sacred building was required, as the 
authorities stated, for the fortification of the town, then 
undertake? by the general. ag 
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“whose power extends over the whole world. The prin- 


them 


ARISTEAS. 

A Contribution to the History of the | 

Culturgeschichte] of the Jews of Alexandria, 

Nera Translated from Dr. Frankel’s Monthly. 
(Concladed from our last.) 


Aristeas then goes on to give various particulars con- 
cerning the situation of the city, the neighbourhood, and 
the persons whom Eleazar had selected as pager pga 
We pass by these communications as being of a su 
ordinate interest, and turn to the account of Aristeas 0 
the conversations on religion, which he had | with 
Eleazer. 

deem it 
our queries. 


lesirable to note some replies given to 
To many it appears that there are in the 
law too minute particulars concerning dietary regula- 
éions and the clean and unclean animals. We asked 
him how it was that as all were create] out of the same 
material, some creatures were distinguished as unlawful 
to be eaten, yea, to be touched. It seemed as though 
much in the law rested on superstition.” To this he 
replied :-— 


“ You see what habit and intercourse can do. Those 


who have intercourse with the ill-disposed adopt their 
sentiments, and become miserable through life. But 
* those who keep to the wise and intelligent attain to the 
right course of life, instead of their former ignorance. 
Our first lawgiver knew well what was good and just, 
and gave us instruction on it not only by prohibitions, 
but also by precepts; he showed us what was to be 
rejected, and what punishments would follow. Before 
all, he taught that there is only one Gud, and that His 
power extends over everything ; by it every place is 
filled, and nothing escapes, however secretly it may 
have been performed; to Him whatever man does is 
manifest, even the future. Enjoining this he wrought 
in us the conviction that if anybody does evil, even in 
thought, it does not remain hidden from the Deity, still 
less if he performs it. The whole law speaks of the 
power of God. This now forms the foundation. It is 
then shown that all other men, except ourselves, believe 
that there are many gods, and they foolishly worship 
statues made of stone and wood, so that they themselves 
are more powerful than the objects of their worship ! 
It is true, they say that these are images of inventors 
of useful things. But how foolish! These were 
obliged to get matter out of which they might prepare 
and compose the useful matter itself, which they could 
not produce ; they consequently deified their equals, and 
there are now many greater inventors and teachers of 
useful things—why do they not prostrate themselves in 
worship before these ? And the Greeks, who devised 
such things, are deemed wise; and what are we to say 
Of others, the Egy ptians, and their equals; who worship 
living and dead animals, creeping things, and wild 
beasts, and sacrifice to them? Our lawgiver, therefore, 
gifted by God with all comprehensive knowledge, sur- 
rounded us with insurmountable barriers andiron walls, 
that we might have nothing ‘in common with other 
nations, but that, holy in body ani& soul, we might repel 
from us vain opinions, and worship the only God, 


cipal priests of Egypt, therefore, sunk in deep medita- 
tions, consequently qualify us as a people belonging to 
God, an appellation pertaining to everybody adoring the 
true God. But there are people who only live for eating, 
drinking, and dressing ; their whole mind aims at this. 
We esteem sensual enjoyment for nothing. The occu- 
pation of our whole life is the contemplation of God and 
His omnipotence. However, lest we should join base 
persons, and contract base habits, He has compassed us 
with laws of purity relative to food, drink, and contact, 
nay, even to hearing and seeing ; for everything here 
has its natural ground, as well as the precept, concerning 
what is forbidden or may lawfully be eaten. I will 
give you a few examples, that you should not share the 
unworthy opinion that Moses prescribed these laws for 
us from predilection for mice, weasels, and the like. Of 
the birds we may eat all that are tame, clean, and feec- | 
ing upon barley and vegetables, such as doves, turtle- 
doves, partridges, geese, and the like. The birds for- 
bidden to us are wild and carnivorous, preying upon the 
tame birds, carrying off sheep, in their voracity not even 
sparing man. For this reason they are with great pro- 
priety called unclean. The possessors of the law are to 
practise justice in spirit, and, relying upon their own 
strength, oppress no one, nor seize upon anything by 
violence, but lead an innocent life, like the tame birds, 
living upon plants, and not prey. 

Just as the laws relative to the birds, so are the 
enactments concerning quadrupeds only admonitions for 
the regulation of our life. The law says their hoofs 
must be cloven and parted. This is a symbol that we 
should be discerning and discriminative wh our actions.” 

We pass by the other portion of the symbolical expo- 
sition of the author, as litile calculated to Interest our 
readers, and follow him back to Alexandria, resuming 
here the translation of his account :— 

_ Having returned to Alexandria, Andreas and myself 
immediately repaired to the court, and handed to the 
king’ the letters of Eleazar. The king immediately bade 
those present to retire, and invited the new comers to 
his presence. This created a great sensation, as those 
who came on business of their own were only received 
on the fifth day, and ambassadors of kings and cities on 
the thirtieth day after their arrival, When the men 
appeared before the king with the priests, and the various 
parchments upen ‘which the law was Written in golden 
Jewish, letters, ‘he ‘made inquiries of them concerning 
these books. ‘They unrolled'them before his eyes. He 
stood ‘still'a tittle while, and ‘then, almost bowing down 
_ seven timés, he‘broke forth in these words, ‘‘ My thanks 
- to you, © ‘men, and still more to him who sent you, but 
mast to God, from whom these laws proceed.” He bate 


afterwards arrange the various ‘scrolls, ‘and after | 
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of them with three talents of silver, together with 
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of which I summoned po 
hither, Now give me your hand. The day on which 
oon arrived dane to me, and will remain so ali the 
time of my life, for it coincides a, the day on which I 
red Antigonus in a 8ea- 

The king this invited them to his table, and 
ordered Dorotheus to arrange everything in accordance 
with Jewish rites. The banquet commenced with a 
prayer for the prosperity of the king by the priest Ele- 
azar, one of the number of the delegates. They sat 
round the king according to their age. The king, after 
a little iaterval, addressed the following question to him 
who sat next—‘' How can I maintain my kingdom un- 
Gisturbed until the end of my days?” ‘‘If you take,” 
replied he, afier a little reflection, “the meekness of 
God as your prototype, being generous even to the 
wicked, and bounteous to thase worthy thereof; thus 
ye will bring back the wicked from their evil ways to 
repentance.” 9 

The king nodded in approbation, and then addressed 
the second, asking how he should perform his functions. 
‘* Show yourself always just, and bear in mind that all 
your thoughts are known to God. If you proceed from 
the fear of God as the point of departure, you will not 
stumble on any occasion whatever.” 
‘* How can [ obtain friends of kindred sentiments ?” 
asked the king the third. “ {it is perceived that you 
have the welfare of your people at heart; and you will 
attain to this, if you look up ito God, who confers his. 
benefits on the human race, giving them health, food, 
and their other necessaries in due season.” 
‘‘ How shall I, in pronounebg judgment and giving 
verdicts, have justice done to ne, even by those against 
whom: the sentence is ?” he aked the next. “If you 
show yourself accessible to theword of all, and do not 
coudemn the guilty in pride aml in the consciousness of 
your power.” | 
Having put simila® questims to all of them, and 
received appropriate Te king applause was for 


| for the object on account 


some time expressed. The king afterwards, in the 
presence of all, poured out a mp, and said, “ A great 
boon has been conferred on m¢ through your presence ; 
for I have gathered from yourviews on the mode of go- 
vernment much that is useful; He then presented each 
the 
slave who brought them. : el 
I have dwelled long (con{nnes Aristeas) on these 
couversations, and you, O Phiocrates, will pardon me 
this. I am full of admiratio} of these men, who 
swered off-hand, and so apgopriately, questions the 
consideration of which requirg so much time; and pot 


only I but all those present, nd especially the philoso-. 
phers, were filled with admiraton. What I state might 
perhaps seem incredible to sone. I therefore had given 
to me a copy from the royal. tiblets ; for, as known to. 
you, all public transactions ! taken down in writing, 


and on the following day real publicly, that if anything 
were faulty it might be ted. From ‘these accu- 

rately-written tablets I hay gathered the above, and | 
communicated it to you, wip are anxious to know it, 

although I was present, and|istened attentively, 

Three days afterwards Denetrius conducted the men 

to'an island, at the distance pf seven stadia, Here, on 

the northern coast, a house,situated in a quiet neigh- 

bourhood, had been furnishid with all necessaries, and 
he now desired them to jommence the translation. 

They accordingly set to -wok, and by communicating 
with each other brought abit an agreement in their 
work, and as any portion 9 harmoniously translated | 
was completed, it was handd in writing to Demetrius. 

They met every day, and spent their time together 

until the ninth hour; aftjrwards they separated, in 

order to refresh themselyes/when they had offered an 

abundance of whatever ther wished for; for such was | 
the charge of the king to Doratheus. Every morning 

they likewise repaired to th: court and saluted the king, 

after which they returned. | | 

In accordance with Jewijh custom, they washed their 

hands in the sea before pnyer, and then proceeded to 

their work. When asked why they washed their hands 

before prayer, they repliedthat this was a token that no 

evil had been done, every action being performed by 

the hand, (They referredeverything most ingeniously, 

observes Aristeas, to truf and justice.) They tius 

met every morning in thai pleasant, secluded spot, and 

accomplished the work. [t so happened, however, as 

though arranged desigredly, that they executed the 

translation in seventy-two days. 

Demetrius afterwards catsed all the Jews of Alexan- 

dria to be convened in the same place, and read to them 

the version in the presence of the translators. They 

were hailed by the multitude as the authors of a great 

benefit, and much praise wis also bestowed upon Deme- 
trius. ‘They at the same tme requested that a copy of 
the law should be given t» their elders. And after the 
scrolls had been read, the priests and the elders of the 
people said, * As this translation is so excellent, digni- 
fied, and throughout accurate, it is becoming that it 
should remain in this fonn for ever, and that there 
should uever be any alteration made in it.” And in 

this they did right, in order that the translation should 
be preserved for ever unaltered. 

And when this was communicated to the king, he 
‘was very much rejoiced. He perceived in the afore- 
mentioned general appréhation and acceptance the 
proof that his ohjeet—the attainment of a good transla- 
‘tion of fully realised;.and when ‘the 
whole gas read.to‘him -he..admired the wisdom of the 
legislator, and asked Demetrius how it was that no his- 
torian or poet made mention of such an excellent work. 
To which he replied, This legislation is holy, and. 
proceeded from God; several made the attempt, but. 
were visited with some punishments, and therefore de- 
sisted from their design. Thus_.T, Jearned that when 


this had been done he said, “It is ‘but right, ye God- 
t 


aveqeompus was ‘going to incorporate in his historical, 
work some portions of; this law ig an; unsatisfactory 


translation, he for more than thirty days found himeclf 
in a state of menial derangement ; and when he, after 
the abatement of the disorder, inquired of the Deity 
why this had happened to him, it is said that he re- 
ceived ina dream the answer, because he was going to 
communicate divine things to common mortals. Havi 
upup this desisted from his design he recovered. I also 
heard from the tragical_ poet, Theodotus, that when 
going to borrow some particulars from this book fora 
drama he was struck blind. He, on mature reflection, 
discerned the cause of this calamity, and endeavoured 
for a considerable period to appease the Deity. 


The king received the books with much 
and commanded to preserve them with much poteage Te 
the translators he expressed the wish that they should 
often visit him from Jndea. He said that for the pre- 
sent he was bound in honour to let them go; however. 
he should always retain of them a pleasing recollection® 
He, moreover, desired them to return laden with rich 
presents. He then ordered that the necessary preparae 
uon should be made for their departure, and presented 
each of them with three splendid robes, two talents of 
gold, and a goblet worth a talent, also with a complete 
set of table utensils. To Eleazar he sent ten tables 
with silver fegs, and everything pertaining to them, a 
goblet with thirty talents, ten garments of purple, a 
magnificent crown, about one hundred kerchiefs ‘of 
Cyssus, dishes and basons, also two golden cups, as de- 
dication presents. At the same time he requested me 
that should any cf these men wish to return to him he 
should not prevent them, as he esteemed it a very high 
hononr to have intercourse with such sages, and that it 
was better to expend on them his treasures than on vain 
things. 

I have now, O Philocrates, in accordance with 
promise, related to you the proceedings, and I trust you 
will more rejoice at this than at books abounding in 
myths, since you apply yourself to earnest studies, and 
employ your time in them. I shall also endeavour in 
future to communicate to you noteworthy things, that 


your desire for knowledge may find a reward in their 
perusal. 


EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM ‘SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 

An historical sketch of the fifteenth century. Trans- 
fated from the German of Dr. Phillipson, for the 
Oceident.””] 


“They have greatly oppressed me from my youth, 


| thus let Israel] exclaim: they have greatly oppressed 


me from my youth, yet they could not prevail against 
me. Upon my back they have ploughed and long drawn 
their furrows.” Psalms. 

The Pyrenean peninsula is that portion of Europe, 
to which more than any other, many of the Jews brought 
by Titus to Italy wended their way, partly beeguse 
Lusitania and Iberia (Portugal and Spain) were almost 
entirely conquered provinces of the Roman empire, and 
the commerce between them and Italy important, and 
partly because, through climate and Roman civilization, 
they afforded a more pleasant asylum to the homeless 
wanderers than the then yet inhospitable Gallia (France) 
and the little known «nd uncivilized Germania (Ger- 
many). This country was already known to the most 
ancient Hebrews. There the sons of Tarshish, the de- 
scendants of Javan, the son of Jepheth lived. (Gen. 
x. 4.) (1 Chron. i. 7.) Thither were Solomon's 
ships, in concert with those of the Pheenicians, sent 
every three years to collect gold, silver, ivory, and rare 
animals. (1 Kings x. 22.) (2 ‘Chron. ix. 21.) “Be- 
wail, ye ships of Tarshish,” exclaims Isaiah, (chap. 
xxiii.) “there is no longer any house to enter; enjoy 
liberty, therefore, in your freed land, ye Tartessians, for 
your fetters are broken.” Jeremiah alludes to Tarshish 
as tire country whence silver was brought (x. 9.) and 
Ezekiel, in his lamentation over Tyre, says : ‘ Tarshish 
was thy market for thy numerous treasures. It supplied 
thee with silver, iron, tin and lead ; indeed, so long as 
the ships of Tarshish frequented thy port, thou wert 
rich and honored in the heart of the sea.” (xxvii. 25.) 
Lastly, Tarshish was the land whither Jonah wished to 
flee. (i. 3.) On a Tartessian ship he undertook the 
voyage. When, therefore, we say that Spain was the 
country to which the Jews, especially after their disper- 
sion, found their way from Ttaly, we do not mean 
thereby to deny that long before the destruction of the 
second temple there were Jews located there; for pre- 
viously, through Pompey, many had come'to Rome, and 
travelled through Italy to the western portion of 
Europe. Now, although the Jews in Spain and Portu- 
gal were not free from oppression, and hatred towards 
their religion, and covetousness af'er their acquired 
treasures, contributed to aggravate their condition : they 
yet were better situated there than in any of the other 
countries of Europe. The continual quarrels between 
the Christian Spaniards and the Moors withdrew public 
attention from them, and the spread of the dominion of 
the latter was favorable to the Jews, as they treated 
them with moderation, regarding them as a peaceable 
nation, offering no opposition to their thirst for con- 
quest, and obeying the laws of the land. This will ac- 
count for the fact, that history speaks of very few perse- 
cations of the Jews by the Moors of Grenada and those 
Only of a later date. Every calling was open to them, 
and by supplying the wants.of the armies, they made 
themselves»indispensable in time cf war, so that several 
rose to high offices and places-of distinction, and that 
not only among the Moorish kings, but they held also 
court appointments:at Arragon and Castile. Others 
made ‘themselves famous ‘by their learning in Arabic. 
‘When, however, the Moors wereexpelled from’8 pain, 
the Jews met with a-hard fate. Greaterthan even their 
prophets. bad »predicted were their sorrows, and it is 
‘with ‘horror aud pain ‘that ‘the friend of the human race 


‘reads those ead pages of history. An’instance of more 
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Horrifying persecution and bitter religious fanaticism 
ot be produced. 

This suffering of the Spanish Jews, which closed with 
their expulsion, commenced in the year 1412 (C. E.) 
Pope Benedict the XIII, who was not even recognised 
by the greatest part of the Christian world, and who in 
Spain itself had his adherents only in Arragon, was 
seized with the desire to convert the Jews to Christianity 
perhaps less from religious zeal than from a desire to 
curry favor with the Spaniards. He was instigated by 
his physician, a baptized Jew, named Joshua Lorca 
(Halorqui), who, after his baptism received the appella- 
tion of Jerome de Santa Fe, (Hieronimas de Sancta 
Fide). This latter tried to lay a snare for his former 
co-religionists, perhaps as mnch from ostentatior, to 
display his great Talmudic learning, as from animosity 
towards the Arragonian Rabbis, whose lives he wished 
to embitter, and at the same time gain for himself the 
reputation of being zealous in the cause of his new reli- 
gion. The latter motive is attributed to him in a He- 
brew letter of R. Aben Astruc, addressed to the con- 
gregation of Gerona. He wrote, Dear Israelites, worthy 
men of Judah, in whose households virtue ever dwelleth, 
who have preserved the law, revelation, and tradition, 
we greet you well! Know, then, that even now, as you 
have Jong since discovered by experience, our Redeemer 
who delivereth us from the meshes of sorrow, neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth. A branch of our stem wished 
to destroy us, and to trample under foot the law of 
truth. Joshua Lorca harbored the idea of destroying 
us, in order to show that he is a true Christian, actuated 
with zeal for his new religion. From the ‘lalmud he 
undertook to prove to an assembly of Jewish Rabb's 
that the Messiah had already come.” To assist Jerome 
the Pope appointed several learned priests who 
were versed in Hebrew, and a meeting of the delegates 
of the congregations of Spain was appointed for Jan. 1, 
1413,—5 Tebeth, 5173. At this meeting were present 
R. Zerachyah Halevy, Don Vidal ben Benvenista, 
R. Mattathias Hayitzhari, Don Samuel Halevi, R. 
Moses ben Musa, Don Todros Alquistantin, Don Joseph 
ben Aderet, Don Meir Galigon, Don Astruc Halevi, 
R. Joseph Albo, Don Joseph Halevi, R. Yomtob 
Carcos, Don Joseph Abalegh, R. Abengoza, R. Don 
Todros ben Yechiah, and others. They elected Don 
Vidal as their speaker, as well on account of his pro- 
found learning as on account of his great knowledge 
of the Latin language. They resolved among them- 
selves not to contradict each other at the assembly, 
according to the manner of Jewish academies, with 
hair splitting subtleties, but to answer Lorca and the car- 
dinals with modesty aud humility, and not even to allow 
themselves to deviate from this wise course if addressed 
with insolence and harshness. | 

Before the first meeting, they went in a body to the 
Pope, and supplicated him, in touching language, for 
indulgence and forbearance. Benedict received them 
in the most friendly manner, asked every one where he 
came from, requested all openly and freely to express 
their opinions at the conference, assuring them that no- 
body would be called to account for anything he might 
say. On the 2nd of January, the first meeting took 
place. Artlessly does Aben Astrue descride the im- 
pression which the splendor of the saloons, the beauty 
of the seventy golden chairs on which the cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops sat, the great concourse of 
nobles and scholars made upon the Rabbis as they en- 
tered. ** When we saw all this,’’ he writes, ‘‘ our hearts 
melted like water. Nevertheless, we simultaneously 


exclaimed: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast con-. 


ferred of thy glory upon ftesh and blood.” The Pope 
addressed them as follows: “ I have not come here nor 
have I appointed you to be here for the purpose of 
ascertaining which of the religions is the true one, 
for I know that mine is, and that yours likewise is true ; 
nor do I ask you to renounce it; but as Jerome has 
taken it upon himself to prove to you from the Talmud 


of your Rabbis, who knew more than you, that the: 


Messiah has long since come, therefore it is only in regard 
to this point that you have here to answer.” The 
Rabbis were thus deprived of every opportunity of 
showing that their religion likewise required of them 
the fear of God, the love of their neighbours, the prac- 
tice of virtue, and obedience to the laws of the land ; 
the field of discussion was confined to subjects of very 
little utility in the practical life of man, to subjects 
which, as one of the delegates later remarked to the as- 
sembly, should not be submitted to the understanding 
of weak mortals for decision. 

The door was thus opened to scholastic and sophisti- 
cal disquisitions of every grade, and this, too, at a time 
when the council at Constance were trying to put an end 
to the schisms in the Catholic church, to destroy heresy 
and to select the true one out of the many Popes,—by 
a Pope whom the greatest portion of Christianity did 
not recognise, who a year later was disgracefully de- 

osed ; and this at the instigation of an unimportant 
individual. 

Jerome showed the spirit by which he was aecuated 
at the very beginning. Called upon by the Pope to 
commence the discussion, he addressed tbe Jews ig the 
words of Isaiah. ‘Come, let us discuss together, 
saith the Almighty ; but if you refuse and be obstinate, 
_ the sword shal! devour you.” With gentle words, and in 
classic Latir, Don Vidal turned to the Pope, who 
was astounded at his address, and remarked that such 
a beginning conld convert nobody, and that the sword 
ought not to be threatened by those who wished to con- 
vert, and teach others the errors of their ways. ‘‘ Show 
us, O Lord, thy grace,’ exclaimed he, with the Psalmist, 
to the Pope, and grant us thy assistance. Thou didst 
not send for us to hear such bitter words, but to discuss 
with us Talmadical subjects. At this, the Pope and 
the cardinals, blamed Jerome’s conduct as being un- 
Christian. ‘‘ Remember, he is one of your own,” 


exclaimed Benedict. Don Vidal, however, remar&ed, 


ha such was ot the language of Jewish Rabbis. It 
was apparent to all that the progress ofthe meeting for 
that day was checked, and they accordingly adjourned. 
The Rabbis were escorted home with honor, where, by 
the orders of the Pope, their wants were looked after 
as the Jewish law prescribes. ‘‘ We hoped,” writes 
Aben Astruc, that the end might be as the beginning, 
went together to the Synagogue, where with weeping 
voices we prayed before a large congregation to the 
Rock of our salvation, that He might infuse light into our 
minds, and that we might not commit ourselves in any 
of our remarks ; then with an humble spirit and a broken 
heart, R. Zerachyah Halevi stood up before the people, 
preached from a text from the Talmud, and concluded 
his discourse with a fervent prayer. 

(To be continued.) 


THE VINE. 

The vine is a tender shrab, and produces fruit called 
grapes, from which wine is extracted. It prospers best 
in warm and dry climates, and is found bearing fruit in 
the southern countries of Europe, aud in several parts 
of Asia and Africa; but it does not bring forth grapes 
to perfection in our native land, unless when nourished 
by artificial heat. When the land of Canaan yielded its 
strength it was called by God a land of vines, and it 
brought forth the grape in great profusion. The vine 
flourished luxuriantly on the nfountains of Lebanon, in 
the valley of Sorek, and by the brook of Eshcol. There 
were many varieties of this plant known to the Hebrews, 
and among these there was a marked distinction obser. 
ved between the wild and the cultivated. The prophet 
Jeremiah employs this distiection with great force and 
beauty, when he describes the care and munificence of 
God towards the Jews, and their barren and unproduc- 
tive conduct in return,—‘* Yet I had planted thee a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed: how then art thon 
turned into the degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 
me?’ Jer. ii, 21. 

There was a plant noticed by the Jews, which grew 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, called the vine 
of Sodom, which brought forth noxious fruit, containing 
poisonous qualities. Michzlis imagines that the vine 
of Sodom is the solanum or night shade, resembling the 
‘‘ white vine in its leaves and fruit, which is vinous but 
poisonous, and which the Arabs call fox grapes.” Moses 
alluded to this plant, when he was addressing the con- 
gregation of Israel before his death; when he directed 
their atcention to the rock of their strength, and 
pointed out the stability of the God of Jacob; when he 
told them of the immeasurable distance that lay bet ween 
Jehovah and the idols of the heathen who at that time 
inhabited Palestine, he said, ‘* Their rock is not as our 
Rock, even our enemies themselves being judges. [or 
their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters 
are bitter ; their wine is the poison of dragons, and the 
cruel venom of asps.”—Deut. xxxii, 31-33. 

The Jews were particularly careful in selecting the 
ground for their vineyards. The site chosen generally 
was either in a fertile plain, or on a declivity slauting 
to the south. Some places in the land of Canaan were 
much better suited for this purpose than others; the 
mountainous district in the neighbourhood of Shecham, 
on the west of Jordan, which belonged to the seed of 
Joseph, was renowned in Israel for the productiveness of 
its vineyards. ‘Is not the gleaning of the grapes of 
Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer ?”—Judzges 
viii. 2. The place chosen is carefully fenced in, cleared 
of stones and rubbish, and cultivated witn great nicety. 
The wine-press was in general made in the vineyard, 
and formed by digging a pit in the ground, then lining 
it with mason work, There was sometimes also a tem- 
porary booth erected withia the enclosnre, consisting of 
little more than a few poles, for the accommodation of 
the keeper who watched the fruit. ‘* He buildeth his 
house asthe moth, and asa booth that the keeper 
maketh.” —Job xxvii. 18. 

It appears from several passages in the word of God, 
there were more substantial accommodations provided 
for the keeper than what has now been mentioned,— 
there »asa tower built for the convenience of the 
watchman, and to furnish him with a view of the whole 
enclosure. Some have thought that this building was 
erected for containing the implements necessary for 
making the wine, but we apprehend, that whatever use 
may have been made of the lower part, the grand de- 
sign of the erection was a watch-tower where the whole 
vineyard could be seen at one view. This opinion is 
supported by the testimony of modern travellers in the 
East. When Mr. Buckingham was on hisroute through 
the Holy Land, he was struck with the appearance of 
several small square towers in the midst of the vine- 
lands, and found, upon inquiry that they were erected 
as watch-towers, to enable the watchmen to protect the 
fruit. 

Great care was exercised by the Hebrews in training 
up the vine, in cultivating its branches, and in directing 
the young shoots. They sometimes built a lower wall, 
within the outer, and used great dexterity in leading 
the fruitful branches over it. They werealso in the 
habit of entwining the tender shoots on trellises over a 
well, to furnish a refreshing shade for the family in the 
heat of the day. ‘‘ Joseph isa fruitful bough, even a 
fruitful bough by a well whose branches run over the 


wall,”"—Gen, xlix. 23. Equal care was observed by. 


the yinedresser in pruning the vine and taking away the 
withered branches. 

The Jews were in the habit of obtaining three crops 
from the same vine, yearly. This triple produce was 
regulated, in some degree, according to the labour of the 
vinedresser, who cut away the branches at stated inter- 
vals. These crops were ready in rotation in the months 
of August, September, and October. The principle 
vintage seems to have followed the wheat harvest. The 
grapes were cut with the sickle, and put into” baskets, 


those for raisins were dried inthe sun, and those for 
wine were cast into the wine-press. The Israelites 
were commanded to leave a portion of their grapes to 
those who were not so highly favoured as themselves, 

hey were enjoined to abstain from gleaning their vine- 
yards, and desired to leave a remnant to the poor and 
the destitute im the land. ‘‘ Thou shalt not glean thy 
Vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape in thy 
vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and the 
stranger. I am the Lord.”—Lev. xix. 10. 

At an early period the juice seems to have been 
squeezed ont by the hand and drank immediately. 
When the butler of the king of Egypt told his dream, 
which is supposed to have been in accordance with the 
custom of the country, he said to Joseph, “* Pharaoh’s 
cup was in my hand: and I took the grapes and pressed 
them into Pharaoh's cup, and gave the cup into Pha- 
raoh’s hand.”—-Gen. xl. 11. The wine, however, was 
generally obtained by treading the grapes in a wine-press, 
There was a season of great mirth, festivity, and delight. 
When God denoanced his judgments against Moab, it 
is mentioned as a proof of his vengeance, that the joy of 
the vintage should cease. ‘In the vineyards there shall 
be no singing, neither shall there be shouting ; the 
treaders shall tread out zo wine in their presses; I have 
made their vintage-shouting to cease.” —Isaiah xvi, 10, 
The garments of the treaders were coloured and stained 
with the blood ofthe grapes. The Prophet Isaish gives 
a lively emblematical representation of this work when 
saying, “ Whois this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his ap- 
parel, travelling in the greatness of his strength? [I 
that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. Where- 
fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth inthe wine vat? I have trodden 
the wine press alone; and of the people there was none 
with me, for I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my 
raimenf.”’ 

The wines appear to have been drunk on some 
occasions, immediately after the treading of the grapes. 
This seems to have been done by the men of Sheebem, 
when they joined in leagne against Abimelech: ‘* They 
went out into the fields, and gathered their vineyards, 
and trod the grapes, and made merry, and wentintothe 
house of their god, and did eat and drink, and cursed 
Abimelech.”——Judges ix. 27. The new wine was some- 
times poured into old oil casks, containing the lees of 
former years, which greatly enhaecedits value. It was 
afterwards filtered and drunk with much relish. The 
prophet Isaiah alludes to this practice in the followi 
words: “* And ia this mountain shall the Lord of H 


make unto all people a feast of fat thiogs full of marrow — 


of wines on the lees well refined.” 

There are various kinds of wines mentioned ia the 
Word of God. There was a kind of vinegar made from 
the grape, and used for domestic purposes: “ At meal 
time come thou hither and eat of the bread and dip thy 
morsel in the vinegar.”——Ruth ii. 14. Sweet wine was 
much esteemed by the orientals. The prophet Amos 
thus refers to this kind of wine: The mountains shall 
drop sweet wipe, and all the hills shall melt.” —Amos 
ix. 13. The wine of Lebanon was in high repute 
amongst the Jews, and also the wine of Eshcol, but 
the kind most esteemed seems to have been red wine ; 
so fond were the Hebrews of this colour that they 
were im the practice of tinging their wine with a kind 
of wood to give it a red appearance. ‘ Look not thou 
upon the wine when itis red, when it giveth its colour 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright: at last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.”— 
Prov, xxi, 31 32. The Greeks and Romans were 
in the habit of using perfumed wines. 
times acidulated their's with the juice of the pomegra- 
pate.”—Solomon’s Song viii. 2. 

The bottles into which the ancients put their wine 


were made out of the skin of a goat or of akid. They 


were large, and contained a considerable quantity. When 
new they were capable of sustaining much pressure, 
without any danger of being rent, and could preserve 
new wine during the process of fermentation, but when 
old they did not answer that purpose. ‘‘ No man put- 
teth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilt, and the bottles 


will be marred: but new wine must be put into new — 


bottles.” 

There are many emblematie allusions to the vine ‘in 
the Word of God, and also to its fruit. 
brought a vine out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before 
it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, and 
the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She 
sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches usto 
the river.”——Psalm Ixxx, 3-11. 

* Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come buy wine and milk without money, and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend your money for that 
which is not bread? and your labour for that which satis- 


| fieth not? harken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 


which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness.” 
—lIsaiah Iv, 1. 2. 


CasaLe.—PrepMont.—Cavaliere Emilio Vitta, a bene- 
volent co-religionist, has subscribed 5000 francs towards 
the relief of the Syrian Christians. 

OF THE SyNAGOGUE.—The 
“‘Educatore Israelite” gives a touching account of the 
ceremony which took place at the solemn removal of the 
scrolls of the law from the synagogue of Ancona, which 
was demolished some weeks ago by the order of General 
Lamoriciere. 
authorities stated, for the fortification of the town, then 
undertake) by the general. 


The Jews some 


‘* Thou hast 


The sacred building was required, as the 
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LEARNED WOMEN IN ISRAEL. 


It is frequently maintained that the rabbis discouraged 
female education. This reproach seems to be ground- 
less as may be seen from the host of learned women whom 
We mention a few of them by 


Carmoly enumerates. 
name. 


Estuer Ha Levi.—She was the daughter of the re- 
nowned Aba’! Hassan Jodah Ha-Levi, and while yet al- 


most a child, her chords resounded with Hebrew lays. 
There are still ingenious epigrams of her composition 
extant, which she dedicated to the great poet Ebn Esra. 
She furthermore composed a beautifal prayer, and signed 
her name as Bath Ha-Levi (daughter Ha Levi's). 
A most worthy place by the side of Esther must 
be assigned to ; 
Denoran Ascarettt, of Rome—a glorious orna 

ment to her sex. She was the wife of Rabbi Joseph 
Ascarelli, and lived in the beginning of the 17th century. 
Equally versed in the Hebrew language and Italian 

poetry, she wrote an Italian translation of Moseh Rieti's 

Sacred Songs, whicl) appeared in print, in the year 1602, 

at Venice. |avid de la Rocea, who published, in 1609, 

a new edition of that poetical translation, inscribed the 

work to the authoress herself. Deborah furthermore 

translated, in the Italian language, ‘* Praise my soul, 

the Lord!” the great Confession (Vidui) of Rabbi 

Nissim, and the “Seder Aboda,” (order of the Sacrifice 

on the Day of Atonement), as contained in the prayer 
books of the Portuguese Jews. 

Saran Coria.—Sarah Salum Copia was a very noble 
woman living at Venice, and highly accomplished. She 
devoted herself to poetry and the sciences, and enjoyed 
in her time, a high reputation. Cincili calls her a dis- 
tinguished poetess, which she was indeed, since Leo de 
Modena, who distinguished himself at that time by his 
great works, inscribed to her Solomon Usque’s tragedy 
entitled “Esther,” (published at Venice, 1609). Sarah 
Copia wrote a little work on “ The immortality of the 
Soul,” in consequence of which she stirred up a contro- 
versy with Balth Bonifacio. Several poems of hers, 
are contained in the ‘* Letters of Ceba,” and those in 
a collection published by Zinana, are very beautiful. 
These ingenious sonnets of hers, are contained also in 
Bergalli’s ‘*Componimento poetico delle piu illustri 
rimatricci, Venice, 1726.” 

Passing over to Holland we meet with IsaBELLA 
Correa, descendant of a Spanish family at Amsterdam, 
and who was known as a celebrated female bard. She 
published (in the year 1694,) El Pastor Fido, translated 
from the Italian into the Spanish language and enriched 
with original reflections of her own. This poetical trans- 
lation of the renowned work of Guarini, met with the 
best reception. The ingenious authoress lived to see 
several editions of her beautiful version. 

Next to her'we must mention SArau pE Fonseca, 
or, as her whole name runs, Donna Sara de Fonseca Pina 
y Pimentel, She was likewise of Spanish descent, and 
composed & poem on the translation of the Psalms, in 
Spanish verses, by Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, which 
appeared in the year 1720, at London, under the title : 
‘ Epejo fiel de Vidar,” (The True Mirror of Life.) 


Next in order I should mention Brenpentpa CouHN H 


Betmon1E— Born of Spanish parents, she distinguished 
herself by the publication of a poem in honour of the 
author of ** The Mirror of Life.” Other poetical works 
of our authoress have not been published. | 
Of Spanish descent is furthermore Manvetta Nunez 
pe Atmemwa. She also wrote in honour of the renowned 
Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, as we see from the splendid 
London edition of 1720, of his ‘* Espejo fiel de Vidar.” 
Now let us turn toGermany. There ficurished 
Pan, wife of Rabbi Jacob Pan, of Prague, at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. She was the daughter of 
Rabbi Loeb Pizker, and sister to Jacob Pizker. Taube 
Pan devoted herself to the composition of Jewish-German 
Poems, and published a song of five octavo pages, with- 
ont giving the year and place of its publication. It is 
very probable it was printed in tne year 1609, at Prague, 
where her brother was employed as compositor in the 
printing establishment ot Gershom Coben. The poem 


| bears the title: 


A handsome lay, original, ‘‘ BerosHen Tec™Nna, 
is written all. The authoress signs her name,i the 
last stanza, as follows: | 

And now the author of this lay you wish to know: 
Taube, wife of R. Joseph Pan, did ever thus, ye trow? 
Daughter of the worthy Rabbi, Loeb Pizker, zal! 

_ May the Eternal guard us all! P 

Leaving the heavenly daughter, ‘Poetry,’ let us turn 
to the Law of God. There we meet, first of all, with 
a woman highly distinguished in the Talmud. 
She was the daughter of Rabbi Chananiah ben Tardion, 


and wife of the most learned R. Meir, who applied to 


her the Scriptural verse : 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; in her tongue is the law 
of kindness. (Prov. xxxi. 56,) 

Not less renowned in her time was Rutn-Ha-Lev1, 

of whom Petachia, of Ratisbonne, relates in his travels, 

. that she was learned, both in the Law and the Talmud. 


_:She had many disciples whom she publicly instructed. 


In order, however, that none of her disciples should be- 


come enamoured of her, she sat during her public lectures 
“behind a lattice, so that she could be heard, but not seen. 

_ Equally distinguished was: Miriam Sptra, who 
lived a centory after Ruth Ha-Levi, and was likewise so 

_ deeply learned in the Talmud, that she taugkt students 
in public lectures. She, too, sat during the hours of 
Mistruction behind a curtain, to hide herself from the 


7 of her disciples, 
_ SEBECCAH TIKTINER, who lived, 
. at the beginning. of the 17th 

dabghter of R. Meir Tiktiner, 


_ work was printed 


highly respected, 
century. She was the 
and renowned for her 

learning. She wrote in the German language, « book preparations will ensure perfect recovery, without any great 
, of morals, which teeats of the “ duties of woman.” The 


: : enlarged liver so otten indicatise of too great indulgence in the 
at Prague, after her death, a.m. 5369, | pleasure of the table, nor is it less efficient in seeniies perfect 


that is 1609, and bears the title Meneketh Ribkab,” 


| the Nurse of Rebeccah.” Its editor introduces the 
work to the reader in verse, in praise of the authoress, 
which is reprinted in Wagenseil’s “ Sotah. The 
learned Zelt, in the year 1719, publisiied a dissertation 


on the life and writings of Rebeccah. 
(To be continued.) 


Berirww.—We learn from the “ Z. d. L,” that the Rev. 
Dr. Sachs has tendered his resignation in consequence of 
the proceedings connected with the burial of the late Dr. 
Holdheim, which we lately reported The Rev. Dr. 
Sachs, we understand, was absent from town when these 
proceedings took place, and learned the particulars on his 
return. ‘The wardens have not accepted the resignation, 
in the hope that the rev. doctor would withdraw it. 

Dr. Cumminc at Parts.—The rev. doctor has lately 
preached at Paris one of his prophetic discourses in which 
he proved to his satisfaction that the Jews would return to 
Palestine in the year 1867, which will be the 6000th an- 

niversary of the world. The “ Z. d. I.,” in noticing the 
avings of the quack, observes that according to Jewish 
calculation, the year 2240, and not 1867 will be the 
world’s 6000th anniversary. 

BrussEts.—A Provincia Councr.tor.—Mr. Joseph 

Oppenheim, vice-president of the Israelitish Central Con- 

sistory of Belgium, one of the most influential and bene- 

volent members of the Jewish community there, has by an 

imposing majority been elgeted councillor of the province of 
Brabant. 

Loox aT THIS Picture AND at THAT.—The following 

accounts show that a Malometan is not always intolerant 

and a Pro estant Christian not always tolerant. We 

opy both paragraphs from the “ Sunderland Times :” 

ntolerance in Cardiganshire.— Miss Mary Merrice, of 

Carrog, Cardiganshire, premising that she takes great 

interest in the church situated in the parish of Lland- 

deinol, and feels it a duty incumbent upon her to do all 

she can for its success, writes to her tenants in the 

following terms :—‘* I feel myself morally bound to’ set 
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God made it al]! 


sort of talent, they have their Separate duties and uses 
—all the happiness of man for their object. 


on MONDAY Evening, Oct. 15th, with a L 


Health.” To commence at Eight o'clock, 
Area, ls, each. 


A Cook Wanted. 


Board and Residence on moderate terms 
Dinner Parties attended to. 


— 
—There is a strong dispoe 
nds to despise each other, 
e what is the use of wit in 


MeN or Opposite Mrnps. 
sition in men of opposite mi 
A grave man cannot conceiy 


society. A person who takes a strong comn 

view of the subject is for pushing wat by the bead and 
shoulders an ingenious theorist, who catches at the 
slightest and faintest analogies ; and another man who 
scents the ridiculous from afur will hold no commerce 
with him who feels exquisitely the fine feelings of the 
heart, and is alive to nothing else; whereas talent is 
talent, and mind is mind, inallits branches! Wit ives 
to life one of its best flavours; common sense Nal to 
immediate action, and gives to society its daily motion : 
large and comprehensive views cause its annual rotation: 
ridicule chastises folly and impudence, and keeps men 
in their proper sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine 
thread of truth ; analogy darts away in the most sublime 
discoveries : feeling paints all the exquisite passions in 
mans soul, and rewards him by a thousand inward 
visitations for the sorrows that come from without, 


It is all good. We must despise no 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 
17, Epwarvs Street, Portman Sovare. 

IR FRANCIS H GOLDSMID, Bart., M.P., has kindly 

consented to INAUGURATE the LECTURE SESSION 
ECTURE on “ Public 
Reserved seats, 2s. 6d. ; 
I. R. WARREN, See, 


INING ROOM or DRAWING ROOM APARTMENTS 
TO LET, at a Jewish residence, 14, German place, Brighton. 


BOARDING 


Finsbury Square, E.c.— 


\ ISS BENZEQUEN’S PRIVATE 
iy HOUSE, 10, South Street, 
s. Weddings and private 


before you two alternatives, and you are at liberty to 
choose for yourself, namely, either to attend our church 
rvices with your family, and thus to support its prin- 
ciples, or otherwise, if your consciences will not allow 


Dp 


which you hold of me; because my conscience also 
forbids me to ailow you to make use of the advantages 
which you derive from your connection with my pro- 
perty as a tenant to the support of those principles 


lady. Far be it from me to make the attempt of forcing 
or compelling any of my tenants to become church 
people, and far be it from them also to be so inconsistent 
with themselves as to expect they shall continue to be 
my tenants unless they are church-going persons, be- 
cause by so acting I should consider myself doing 
nothing else than patronising and encouraging what is’ 
quite contrary to my own views.’ The Beyrout cor- 
spondent of the *“* Morning Post” says:—There are 
more than five hundred Christians who, under the in- 
fluence of the recent horrors, hastened to embrace 
Islamism as a protection, but who have now been per- 
suaded by Faud Pasha to return to their own religion. 
e told them that honest men could not understand nor 
value a religion vnder compulsion, and that, as to th ir 
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¥s., Stout at 13s, to 18s. per 9 gall 
} a Pp g Ons 
which are at variance and hostile to those of your land and. per 9 gallone, ‘nett, 


him with an order, that 
wholesome. 


hill Gate, London, W. 


in which Mr. S. has served the entertainments, 
fectionery manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises, 
N 


OMMERCIAL and Family BOARDING HOUSE, 70, 


Persnore Srreer, BinMincuam, within five minutes’ walk 


of the railway station.—Mrs. M. LEVY calls the attention of com- 
mercial Gentlemen and visitors to this town to the above-named 


Establishment, where she hopes, by strict 
you to comply with my request, yon must quit the farm | « pes, Oy Strict attention to the comfort 


f those who may favour her, and moderate charges, to ensure their 


patronage and support. Board and lodging, 3s. 6d. perjday, 


ALE, PORTER, AND 


STOUT, FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 
LISSACK, of BEDFORD, delivers free of carriage, in 


» and around London, in 9, 18, and 36 gallon casks, Porter at 
Ale and Bitter at 7s. 6d., 


M. L. has great pleasure in informing his friends, who may favor 


all Beers sent out by him are pure and 


Please address orders to M. Lissack, Ifope Brewery, Notting- 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, begs to inform 
¢ the public that in future all business will be carried on at. 
No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate. 


All kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, 
Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 


a in the first-class Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, 
or 


lanc-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
arties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed a the manner 


All kinds of Con 


.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane’ 


| ORGERY [AND FRAUD.—Understandin 
safety, in future they should receive no more harm as|“ 9 Pee that there is a4 prostins an attempt being a 
Christians than as Turks. % os a | by some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive 

ot Mordecai and Esther is still shown in Hamadan, ini 8 of | STARCH, we consider it our duty to warn our fair 
Persia. a city situated at the foot of Mount Alwend, or = be careful to see that the 

: 23428 word “GLENFIELD,” and the makers name, “* Ro- 
and in the way from isfahan to Labriz an rdebeel. | others are genuine. 


It stands in the midst of a confused and melancholy 
heap of ruins, those of the ancient Eck batana, the Median 
capital ; being itself a mean clay built town of about 
9000 houses, with a population of about 40,000 souls, 
including 600 Jewish families, and nearly the same 
number of Armenians, In the time of R. Benjamin, of 
Tudela, it contained, as this traveller states, about 
four-thousand Jewish inhabitants. It has been famous 
in modern days only for its manufacture of leather; but 
no city of Persia presents more objects of antiquarian 
esearch. Among these is the tomb of our two worthies. 
tis situated in the centre of the city, in front of one 
f the Synagogues. It is held in the highest veneration 
nd kept in the highest state of repair. The following 
sa translation of the inscription onthe dome over 
these tombs: “On Thursday the 15th of the month 
Adar, of the creation of the world 4484, the building 
of this templo over the tombs of Mordecai and Esther 
was finished by the hands of two benevolent brothers— 
Elias and Samuel, sons of the Jate Ishmael] of Kachan.” 
Ferrier, in his ‘* Caravan Journeys and Wanderings,” 
says, ‘‘ It is now nearly eleven centuries and a half since 
this monument was constructed. The tombs are made 
of rather hard wood, which suffer little from the effects 
of time. They are covered with Hebrew inscriptions, 
still very legible, of which Sir John Malcolm has given 
the following translation: ‘* At that time there was in 
the palace of Suzs, a certain Jew, of the name of Mor- 
ecai; he was the son of Jair of Shimei, who was the 
son of Kish, a Benjamite, for Mordecai the Jew was the 
second of that name under the King Ahasuerus, a man 
much distinguished among the Jews, and enjoying great 
consideration among his own people, anxious for their 
welfare, and seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.” 
Hotioway’s Pitts anp Disorpers. 
—In no organ of the body does disease present itself so fre- 
quently and in such varied forms as in the liver, and in no 
affections is it more important to apply immediate and safe 
treatment. Hollway’s remedies happily place the means of 
cure within the reach of all; his Pills, aided by energetic fric- 
tion with his Ointment on the right side, will soon reliese the 
troublesome dyspiptic symptoms, and perseverance with these 


— 


restrictions in habit or diet. This sreatment safely reduces the 


rin genera 


CITY OF LONDON CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDE 
LIER AND LAMP WORKS. 
Manufactories at 1, 2,3, 6, and 111, Graven-tane, Lonpow, 
and 100, BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal Depot and Show-rooms,—l47, Hounpspitcu, Lonpon. 
Public Notic.—IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMPS. 
N consequence of the great demand last season for Paraffia 
essen we beg to call the attention of merchants and the trade 
to this most useful and economical Lamp; and havin 
made extensive alterations and arrangements at the works, 100, 
Ryland-road, Birmingham, for the express manufacture of them, 
we are now prepared to execute orders to any amount. 

-B.—As these amps are an improvement upon any yet manu- 
factured, ani to avoid mistake, they will be impressed wita ou 
name. J. DE® RIES & SONS. 
Discount to the trade can be had on application. 


CITY OF LONDON CHANDELIER MANUFACTORY 
172, BisHorsGaTe Street WiraourT. 
| J. L. HARRIS, 
(Late five years practical Manager to Defries and Sons’, 
ANUFACTURER of every description of CHANDE} 
LIER, BRACKETS, and LAMPS, for GAS, OIL, 
and CANDLE, suitable for Home, Colonial, and all Foreign 
Markets, 
Punctuality and despatch guaranteed. 
An elegant assortment in the Show-rooms, always on view. 


D* BUCHAN’S Patent Sugar-Coated Vegetable PILLS, 


Vegetable Skin OINTMENT, and Concentrated Vegetable 
.ssence, for purifying the Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Re- 
moving Vitiated Humours, Bilious and Livef Complaints, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Scerbutic Affections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptions, 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, from 
whatever cause, &c., affording at once a new lease of life to the 
sickly and aged of both sexes, whilst in addition imparting 4 
beautiful and clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by all. 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the Lord Mayor of 
London, and sitting Magistrates, Sold by Buchan aud Co., Pa- 
tentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W., and all 
chemists in town and country. Prices :—Pills, per box, ls. 14d. 
2s. 9d., aud 11s.; Ointment, per pot, 1s 14d., and 2s 9d,; Essence, 
per bottle, 11s., or family bottlecontaining four times that quantity, 

s. Agents:—Barclay, 75, Farringdon-Street; J, Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-Street; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; 
Hooper, 43, King William Street, London-Bridge ; R. Howden, 
78, Gracechurch-Street; Prout, 229, Strand, &c., &e, Just pub- 
lished, gratis, or post free for one stamp, to be had of all Agents, 
and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from Dr. Buchan's Work, 
entitled, Buchan'’s Domestic Medicine, being a book of Reference, 
containing instructions for the cure of every ailment incidental 
to man, woman, or child. 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRAHA» 
Beniscn, Ph. Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe 
in the Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London, (£. ©) 


London: Friday, October 12, 1860. Rev. S. M. Isaacs, 694 
| . —— -street, New York, Agent for the United States 0 
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